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ON THE PAGeEs that follow, five writers treat various aspects 
of life and politics in the Middle East, and they agree on 
precious little. In this, they reflect the general confusion of 
recent weeks. About the only thing that is universally agreed 
is that the Mideast troubles got Sherman Adams off the 
hook, and about the only thing that hasn’t been proposed 
is U.S. gasoline rationing—which may yet be the only rele- 
vant measure possible. 

The fact of the matter is that the so-called “Eastern 
Question” has been puzzling us for a long time. A hundred 
years ago, not only was there no Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon; 
there was no Bulgaria, Rumania or Albania either. But 
the Great Powers had already fought one major war—the 
Crimean—over the body of the decaying Ottoman Empire, 
and the next half-century was to see numerous skirmishes 



















subsequently overturned by events, of course, and one of 
them—the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Bosnia—was 4 
weighty cause of the First World War. 

What World War I and II did to the onetime Ott. 
man domains in Europe is all too familiar. So the Eastern 
Question shifted east (and south). As A. V. Sherman points 
out, the “succession states” of Syria, Iraq and so on have 
been witnessing one coup and great-power intervention afte 
another for 40 years. Although there have since been load 
of summit meetings (Versailles, Munich, Teheran, Yalta 
Potsdam, Geneva), none of them has yet been called ont 
deal with the Middle East. If there is one, it looks as though 
it will have to be of the plainclothes variety; the crowned 
or even the fezzed—type is becoming less and less possible 
If Joseph Alsop is correct and Saudi Arabia and Kuwait join 
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and summit conferences over the fate of the Ottomans’ Euro- the United Arab Republic, and if other diplomatic specu T 
pean provinces. In those days, nations had their choice of lation is correct and Jordan is partitioned, the only royalty lastly 
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JERUSALEM 
HE RECENT events in Iraq, Leba- 
ie and Jordan are not particu- 
larly novel; coups and putsches have 
been taking place in the Near and 
0 year Middle East for centuries, and the 
. unsucgGreat Powers have been mixed up 
1e Arab{ in them sooner or later whether they 
- Jaden wished to be or not. What does seem 
biote: new is the indecision and defeatism 
2 mem} Which has affected the West at a time 
when the Soviet leadership is show- 

ing initiative and determination. 

The fallacy shared by “interven- 
tionists” and “non-interventionists” 
alike is that “stability” in the Middle 
East can be achieved if only the 
tight policies are applied. In dealing 
with current events in any area, one 
must distinguish between basic trends 
and underlying characteristics, on 
one hand, and current phenomena— 
in this case, between the general char- 
acteristics of the Arab-Moslem world 
and the changes brought about by the 
cold war. technical and educational 
progress, and the assimilation of to- 
talitarian ideologies by the officer- 
bureaucratic class. 

Specifically, there is no basis in 
fact for the commonly-accepted myths 
that the Arab regimes which pre- 
‘ceded the Egyptian dictatorship of 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser were 
dominated by property-owners; that 
the opposition to them was based 
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ion || Standards; that the old regimes were 
“7 bound to be swept away; and that 


the new “nationalist-progressive” re- 
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The Mideast: Three Views 





By A. V. Sherman 


gimes replacing them would be stable 
and independent. Quite the contrary. 
In the Arab world as a whole, the 
main incubus on the masses has not 
been the property-owner or landlord, 
but the rapacious state itself, sup- 
porting armies and_ bureaucracies 
quite out of proportion to the na- 
tion’s productive resources. The 
larger part of Iraq’s land is state- 
owned. In Egypt, where so much has 
been made of “feudal” ownership, 
40 per cent of the land consisted of 
holdings of less than five acres; 
Nasser’s celebrated land reform has 
affected not more than 5 per cent of 
the cultivated land. 

Iraq has been the scene of a num- 
ber of military putsches since it re- 
ceived its independence in the 1930s; 
not all of them have been connected 
with foreign policy. The Army is the 
strongest force in Iraqi life, just as 
it was when Iraq was part of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Its officers have been 
trained and armed at a more or less 
Western level; they are tied to no 
special civilian interests or loyalties. 
They live in a country, moreover, 
where the masses have little political 
significance; where the small trading 
and manufacturing class—composed 
largely of members of ethnic minor- 
ity groups—has no political signifi- 
cance; where there is a permanently 
underemployed and_ discontented 
semi-intelligentsia; and where the 


state machinery itself is the chief 
economic prize worth winning. 

In such circumstances, not only are 
there always majors and colonels who 
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think they can take over the govern- 
ment; there are always “radical” in- 
tellectuals and semi-intellectuals as 
well as opposition politicians who 
will support them. That the govern- 
ment in power is corrupt and tied to 
foreign alignments is usually true. 
But the succeeding government soon 
begins to enjoy the fruits of power 
and broadens its base to include 
many beneficiaries of the preceding 
regime. As for foreign alignments, 
weak states and weak regimes gen- 
erally tend to look abroad for arms, 
loans, moral support, etc. 

Thus, Middle Eastern putsches do 
not bring stability, but pave the way, 
in turn, for new putsches. (Iraq’s late 
Premier Nuri as-Said started his po- 
litical career as a revolutionary offi- 
cer and ended as the symbol of op- 
position to Nasser-style “progres- 
sives.”) Promotion in any army 
tends to be slow, but membership in 
a successful putsch is quick. And in 
countries where the successful putsch 
has been honored, it is difficult to 
make officers believe there is any- 
thing morally wrong with one—espe- 
cially when there are so many prizes 
in the form of ministries, governor- 
ships, directorships, foreign appoint- 
ments, etc. Iraq’s first putsch took 
place 22 years ago, when General 
Bakr Sidqi (who had become a na- 
tional hero by massacring the Chris- 
tian Assyrian minority) took power 
—in order, of course, to rescue the 
country from corruption, etc. 

As such regimes go, Nuri as-Said’s 
Government was not too bad. It used 











much of its oil revenue for develop- 
ment projects, distributed state land 
to peasants, improved education and 
social services. It did all the things 
that Nasser has done, though with 
less fanfare, and was no more cor- 
rupt than preceding regimes had 
been. It did rely on the tribal chiefs 
(inaccurately called feudal lords) be- 
cause they were the real power in 
the rural areas. But there is no rea- 
son to suppose that a weakening of 
the chiefs will ipso facto elevate the 
peasant or bring democracy. (It can, 
in fact, be argued, that the way to 
progress and democracy lay in in- 
creasing the power of the rural and 
provincial notables, and the foster- 
ing of a Moslem merchant-industrial 
class. ) 

Nuri oriented his foreign policy 
toward Britain not because of any 
special Anglophilia (unlike the 
younger generation, he had received 
a Turkish education). but because he 
believed Iraq stood to gain by align- 
ment with Britain. With Nasser out 
to establish Egyptian hegemony and 
the Soviets inciting him, with the 
Turkey-Iran-Pakistan group in favor 
of stability, Nuri was drawn to the 
Baghdad Pact and to the West, which 
was his oil customer to boot. He 
might have managed to stay in power 
for many more years had it not been 
for the events in Lebanon and West- 
ern indecision. 

The Lebanese crisis was taken more 
seriously by the Baghdad Pact pow- 
ers than by Washington and London. 
It led to considerable troop move- 
ments and to great activity by the 
Iraqi regime’s heads, which gave the 
putsch’s organizers a clearer field 
than usual and allowed them to con- 
centrate their troops under the noses 
of the security police. In addition, 
the putschists were encouraged by the 
feeling that Nasser would always get 
his way. 

The putsch was carried out by quite 
small forces at first. Most of the 
Army and the public sat on the fence 
for the first few days. For the next 
four days, Radio Baghdad was broad- 
casting messages of support from the 


commanders of various army units— 
the local equivalent of a plebiscite. 
The First Division in the South took 
a long time to come over. 

In contrast to usual putsch meth- 
ods, the Iraqi putschists caught and 
killed the few dozen people who might 
have been able to rally opposition. 
Had Nuri himself or Prince Abdul 
Illah, the former Regent, escaped 
from Baghdad, or had the British and 
Jordan’s King Hussein acted more 
quickly, the putsch might well have 
been defeated. But the British were 
unprepared, and their memories of 
the stab in the back by America dur- 
ing the Suez expedition of November 
1956 were not conducive to quick 
action. 

So the new regime has established 
itself. It lacks any clear idea of what 
it wants to do. Like Nasser’s fellow- 
officers in Egypt in 1952 and similar 
putschists in Syria and Iraq since the 
1930s, the rebel officers knew what 
they were against, but the positive 
part of their program was centered 
on their insistence that they assume 
full power. 

Of course, the new Iraqi chief, 
Brigadier General Kassem, says he is 
in favor of friendly relations with all 
states, full sovereignty and so on, but 
this will not help him much in de- 
ciding on a foreign policy. Will he 
allow Iraq to become a province of 
the United Arab Republic—which 
would mean that Iraq’s oil revenues 
would be drained off to meet Nas- 
ser’s insatiable need for money, that 
land-hungry Egyptian peasants would 
be settled in Iraq (as the Egyptians 
have already suggested), and that the 
Egyptian bureaucracy and Army 
would take over Iraq? If Kassem re- 
sists this course, he will have to fight 
the more extreme “unity” groups in 
his own camp, and in general will 
find himself engaged in the centuries- 
old conflict between Baghdad and 
Cairo for leadership of the Arab 
world. In recent years, it was this 
competition which led to Baghdad’s 
alignment with Britain, Turkey and 
Iran, rather than the other way 
around. 





As for a fight against corruption, 
land reform and so on, this would re. 
quire a thoroughgoing revolution jp 
Iraqi society and psychology. To car. es 
ry out such a revolution, Kassem will 
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need a powerful regime with allies hich 
at home and abroad, a social philos. s “- 
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ophy, a concrete economic program.\" 
If he does not follow Nasser’s lead, / 
he may find another coup organized 
against him by all-out pro-Nasserists§ 
On the other hand, in attempting to 
maintain Iraq’s independence off 
Nasser, he may have to follow many 
of the policies of Nuri. For example,§ 
will Kassem cut down Iraq’s heavy 
military budget, or try to find for 
eign aid in financing it, or try t 
squeeze new revenue out of taxation? 

The important thing to remember 
is that any regime in Iraq—or in 
any Arab state, for that matter—will 
have many blemishes. Western guilt 
feelings about ties with corrupt, op 
pressive regimes are ill-founded, since 
all Arab regimes are likely to be that 
way for many years to come. Indeed, 
they may become worse, as in the 
case of Nasser’s with its totalitarian 
and expansionist tendencies, its crip? 
pling expenditure on arms, propa 
ganda and adventurism at the ex 
pense of internal development. 

In Lebanon, the issue was much 
simpler. Nasser regarded this state! 
as the weakest link in the Wester | might 
chain. Its government had openly at} force, 
cepted the Eisenhower Doctrine, but stopp 
its population was divided. On the} ginati 
whole, its Christian majority wished | the ¥j 
to retain Lebanon’s independence, | actioy 
while its Moslems were generally | Hysc. 
pro-Nasser. rebels 

At first, Nasser merely probed it f now 
Lebanon. But when it appeared that } ogniz 
Eisenhower lacked the will or means } ton ag: 
to back his friends, Cairo stepped Up } drawi 
its incitements and backed them with} If 
arms shipments. What followed was | from 
an interesting demonstration of Wes 
ern malaise. Hysterical outbursts 
against Lebanese President Camille 
Chamoun and UN delegate Charles 
Malik appeared in liberal organs i | the 
the West (viz., the Manchestel | up j, 
Guardian). In this part of the world, | Once 
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the attempt to turn the Lebanese 
question over to Dag Hammarskjold 
was seen as a Western willingness to 
see Nasser take over. It was this that 
produced the Baghdad Pact crisis, 
which helped speed the Iraqi putsch 
and thus the Anglo-American land- 
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might come back into the region in 
force, Nasser quieted down and even 
stopped calling for Hussein’s assas- 
sination. But, as the days passed and 
the Western landings led to no other 
action, Radio Cairo again called for 
Hussein’s murder while Lebanese 
tebels sniped at U.S. Marines. And 
now the Iraqi regime has been rec- 
ognized by the West, and Washing- 
ton and London are talking of with- 
drawing their troops. 

If British troops are withdrawn 
from Jordan, the chances of Hus- 
sein’s survival are slight. And, if the 
Lebanese crisis terminates in the for- 
mation of a “neutral” regime “rep- 
tesenting all outlooks,” it will have 
the same fate as the “coalitions” set 
up in Eastern Europe after 1945. 
Once it is clear that anti-Nasser re- 
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sistance lacks support from the West, 
Lebanon will move inexorably into 
the Nasser bloc. 

Israel, paradoxically, is enjoying 
the nearest thing to peace she has 
seen since 1947; the UN is in Gaza, 
the British in Jordan, the Americans 
in Lebanon. But, in the long run, 
its position could be made quite un- 
comfortable. For the incorporation 
of Lebanon and Jordan, and Iraq’s 
adhesion to an all-out war against 
Israel, would provide Nasser with 10 
infantry divisions, two or three ar- 
mored divisions, 300 jet fighters, 50 
jet bombers, and a fleet which in- 
cludes five destroyers and at least 
three submarines. He might be able 
to use about half his land forces 
against Israel, using the rest to “keep 
order” in the rear and guard his 
various frontiers. 

Though Israel’s forces are based 
on a much smaller population, its 
reserve system, superior leadership 
and higher morale enable it at a few 
days’ notice to place a force in the 
field that could still inflict crushing 
defeats on the Arabs. The danger is 
that the Arabs will outdo Israel in 
the arms race—particularly in jets, 
heavy armor, submarines, etc.—or 
else that they will receive enough 
Soviet air, tank and submarine crews 
under the guise of “technicians” and 
“volunteers” to make up for their 
lower technical level and morale. If 
foreigners are kept out, and Israel 
is able to continue acquiring arms 
of the right quality, however, even 
an expanded United Arab Republic 
will not find an attack on Israel to 
be worthwhile. 

This assumes, of course, that the 
international framework remains 
about the same at it is now. But the 
big question in Israel is: Will the 
West try throwing us to the wolves 
to appease Nasser and the Russians? 
This is much the same question now 
occupying the leaders of Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, the Sudan, Tunisia 
and other states. A few years ago, 
the United States appeared in the 
Middle East as the urgent advocate 
of stiffening resistance to Communist 


pressure. Now, it is the countries 
on the periphery of the Soviet and 
Nasserist spheres which feel the dan- 
ger urgently, and it is the U.S. Gov- 
ernment which appears to need 
stiffening. 

The current cry in the West for an 
“accommodation with Arab national- 
ism” (which means Nasser, since 
Nuri and Hussein were also national- 
ists) bears examination. Nasser’s 
aims, stated daily by his propaganda 
organs, are a single Arab state from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian 
Gulf (with a monolithic political 
system, statism in education and eco- 
nomic life, and his own leadership), 
the exclusion of all Western presence 
in the area and, indeed, from the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Somaliland and 
Kenya. Such plans necessarily in- 
volve the incorporation of Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Tunisia and Morocco; 
the wresting of Alexandretta and 
Antioch from Turkey; the destruc- 
tion of Israel; and the wresting of 
Algeria from France and Kenya 
from Britain. 

Even if the West were prepared to 
countenance these aims, Nasser would 
turn to the Russians for aid. And 
the West would either have to com- 
pete with the USSR for Nasser’s 
favor (against the West’s former 
friends), or else stand up to him 
after having helped strengthen him 
and his Soviet backers and destroyed 
its own bastions. As for “neutraliza- 
tion” of the Middle East, why should 
Russia agree to it when things are 
going so well for her and the West 
is so weak and divided? And who 
would enforce this neutralization, 
and how would it affect Turkey, Iran 
and Pakistan? 

The trouble with the Middle East 
is that, owing to its internal char- 
acteristics as well as the world situ- 
ation, no such easy solutions as “neu- 
tralization” or “accommodation” are 
possible. Western leadership will con- 
tinue to face difficult choices—Suez, 
Hungary, Indonesia, Lebanon—in the 
knowledge that, if it takes the path of 
least resistance, it will have even 
more difficult choices to make later. 











LONDON 

UDGED BY the standards which the 
Western governments have set for 
themselves, the Anglo-American mili- 
tary intervention in the Middle East 
has been as catastrophic a failure as 
any single event in diplomatic his- 
The entire Arab world has 


united in condemning it—including 


tory. 


such bastions of Western influence 
as Saudi Arabia, Morocco and Ku- 
wait; the Eisenhower Doctrine lies 
in ruins, and the survival of the 
Baghdad Pact is doubtful. Worst of 
all, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev nearly achieved at one blow 
three of his major political aims; a 
summit conference, a visit to the 
United States, and the West’s formal 
recognition of Russia as a major 
power in the Middle East. 

It is not surprising that Washing- 
ton regarded the whole situation as 
a nightmare, and was relieved when 
Peking’s pressure compelled Khrush- 
chev to call off what seemed to be the 
impending summit conference at the 
UN. What must be astounding to the 
outside observer is that the British 
Government was claiming a diplo- 
matic victory and the British people 
seemed to agree with it. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
occupies a higher place in public es- 
teem than at any time since he took 
office. The Conservative back-bench- 
ers gave him an ovation recently 
when he addressed them privately. 
Gallup polls showed a majority of 
two-to-one in favor of the Jordan 
landings—although nearly all of 
those who supported the Govern- 
ment’s action believed it was in re- 
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Can Britain leave Jordan without setting off an explosion? 


sponse to formal treaty obligations! 
The press is now speculating fever- 
ishly on the prospects of an early 
general election in which the Con- 
servatives might cash in on this sud- 
den surge in their popularity. 
What is behind this paradox? 
Initial support for the intervention 
was of course due, as in the U.S.. to 
the primitive chauvinism which is 
often aroused when troops go into 
action. It was a revival of the Suez 
spirit, all the stronger because now. 
perhaps, it was going to be proved 
that former Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden was right after all. When it 
became clear, at least to those who 
read the foreign news, that the inter- 
vention was a disaster, Khrushchev 
came to Macmillan’s aid with his pro- 
posal for an immediate summit con- 
ierence. And although in the earlier 
negotiations on a summit agenda 
Macmillan absolutely refused to in- 
clude the Middle East, he snatched 
successfully at the Khrushchev pro- 
posal as a means of diverting public 
attention from the fiasco in Jordan. 
Moreover, the fact that on this issue 
he appeared to be riding roughshod 
Dulles’s greatly 
strengthened his position in London. 
But the hard facts of the diplo- 
matic situation are bound to emerge 
at some time. Indeed, the serious 
press has already done an excellent 
job of reporting Middle East and 
world reactions to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can adventure. The irony, however. 
is that the total collapse of the Mid- 
dle East policy followed by Eden 
and Macmillan may well be the best 
possible thing for Britain, and if 
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political advantage. 

Nearly all British experts on th 
Middle East, whatever their party, 
have long recognized that it is imfon t 
possible to secure Britain’s interest in th 
in the area by military occupation§can | 
and that it is necessary to come tof with 
terms with those new forces in theeign 
Arab world of which Colonel Gamaff out < 
Abdel Nasser has become the symbolg Ev 
Yet again and again Britain has heenj regin 
driven by circumstances into trying] neede 
to maintain her interests by force Said, 
in flat opposition to Arab national} ties, 
ism. The excuse always offered bij Midd 
the Foreign Office is that Britain’# resen 
political position in the Middle Eas§ doon 
rests on military treaties with thé ers a 
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the : 
clare 


West 





local rulers, some of them a century 
old, and that failure to honor thes 
treaties would produce a landslid 
in the Gulf Sheikdoms in favor 0 
Britain’s enemies. When it is ob 
jected that most of the rulers to whom 
Britain has these military oblige 
tions represent the dying past ani teres 
not the dynamic future. the reply i West 
that though we would like to s¢ they 
more popular regimes in power. We a mil 
have to remain loyal to those whiclf No er 








are there. Arab 
The one great lesson which the, with 
West may draw from the present cf Tease 
tastrophe is that it has swept awa! whic! 
the collapsing framework of ott what 
moded obligations on which its pol § to re 
icy has till now been based. It® _Th 
obvious that the West cannot remaill ay 
10n | 


in permanent military occupation af 
the Middle East without getting bog} ment 
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ged down in warfare even more hope- 
less than that now ruining France in 
Algeria. And the Arab reaction to 
the present intervention has made it 
clear that any ruler who invokes 
Western military aid is signing his 
own death warrant. Thus even the 
Sultan of Kuwait has had to tell Mac- 
millan that on no account does he 
4want any British troops on his terri- 
1? tory—though Britain’s response to 
King Hussein of Jordan was moti- 
vated above all by a desire to 
quicklyf strengthen the confidence of Kuwait! 
ne mayf Moreover, despite the fact that 
lure tf Britain and America intervened to- 
gether in Lebanon and Jordan, the 
State Department has now made it 
‘fclear that America cannot be relied 
imf¥on to back British military action 
jin the Persian Gulf. Unless Britain 
iongcan find indigenous forces to work 
with which can survive without for- 
eign backing, she will have to clear 
out altogether. 
Everything suggests that the new 
is heenf regime in Iraq may be just what is 
trying} needed for this purpose. Nuri as- 
force} Said, while he had many fine quali- 
tionalf ties, was a bad base for Britain’s 
ed by Middle East policy because he rep- 
in'§ resented just those forces which were 
doomed to extinction. The new lead- 
/ers appear to have almost universal 
‘| popular support as well as the con- 
fidence of the Iraqi Army, which, 
as elsewhere in the Middle East, is 
the only organized social force in 
{the nation. They have already de- 
clared their desire to work with the 
igef West, and recognize that Iraq’s in- 
terest in selling oil is as great as the 
; if Western interest in buying it. Though 
they admire Nasser and have made 
or. wey 4 military treaty with him, they show 
whicif No enthusiasm for joining the United 
Arab Republic and sharing their oil 
h thel with less fortunate peoples. For every 
nt caf Teason, it is Baghdad, not Cairo, 
away Which should be the fulcrum for 
out} Whatever policy the West can find 
s po {to replace the ruins of the old one. 
Itis§_ The only price which Britain is 
»mait | likely to have to pay for the coopera- 
on off tion of the new Iraqi leaders is agree- 
bog-f Ment to release them from the 
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Baghdad Pact. This is a price it 
should pay with alacrity. Whatever 
may be said for a Northern Tier con- 
sisting of the non-Arab states on Rus- 
sia’s borders, there was never any 
real case for including Arab Iraq. 
Indeed, many experts ascribe both 
Nasser’s break with the West and 


Khrushchev’s decision to intervene 
in the Middle East to the creation 
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of the Baghdad Pact in 1955. The 
London Times has now confessed that 
this was a cardinal blunder, and the 
West should welcome the opportunity 
of repairing it. 

Military disengagement in the 
Arab world is so obviously a West- 
ern interest that it is surprising nei- 
ther London nor Washington has 
ever proposed it. The tragedy is that 
now Western disengagement is in- 
evitable anyway and Khrushchev 
may demand a much higher price to- 
day than he would have asked three 
years ago. But he cannot pitch his 
claims too high without forfeiting 
Arab goodwill. None of the Arab 
nationalists, including Nasser him- 
self, want to get the Western powers 
out of the Middle East only to see 
Russia take their place. 

Seen from London, the chances of 
constructing a_ sensible long-term 
policy for the Middle East seem 
better than at any time since 1945. 





Much more worrisome is how to get 
British troops out of Jordan at the 
same time that American troops leave 
Lebanon. The United Nations fig- 
leaf is not yet available to cover 
Britain’s humiliation. Moreover, 
while America’s withdrawal will pro- 
duce only a peaceful change of re- 
gime in Beirut, Britain’s withdrawal 
could set off a violent explosion in 
Amman. And though most of the 
Jordan Government would try to 
avoid the bloodbath by leaving with 
the British, the King himself might 
prefer to go down fighting. To make 
matters worse, Jordan has no chance 
whatever of surviving economically 
as a separate state, and the over- 
whelming majority of its population 
does not wish it to do so. But a mer- 
ger with Egypt or Iraq—which could 
provoke an invasion from Israel— 
may not develop because each of the 
two big Arab states might prefer a 
special status for Jordan rather than 
see it merge with the other. 

Meanwhile, time is running out for 
the British troops in Jordan. Since 
none of the other Arab states will 
allow supplies to pass through or 
over their territory, the British para- 
troopers in Amman rely for their 
maintenance on the tiny and distant 
port of Aqaba, and on Israel’s per- 
mission to run an airlift from Cyprus. 
Israel now regrets ever allowing the 
British troops to land in the first 
place and is already complaining 
about the continuing airlift. 

Behind all these regional and local 
problems looms a big question: Will 
Russia use the forthcoming talks on 
the Middle East for a major propa- 
ganda campaign against the West in 
Asia and Africa, or will it negotiate 
seriously for a genuine settlement 
which will keep the Middle East out 
of the center of the cold war? The 
temptation to do the former is tre- 
mendous. But if Russia were wise 
enough to help the West out of its 
self-inflicted predicament at the price 
of disengagement in the Middle East, 
it could create overwhelming public 
support for a similar solution to the 
problems of Central Europe. 











Baghdad Pact and Eisenhower Doctrine fail in Mideast 


The Disaster 


of U.S. 


Policy 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T Is too early to say, before the 

United Nations General Assembly 
has completed its special session on 
the Middle East, whether we will sal- 
vage anything from the wreckage of 
our policies in the area. But it is not 
too early to analyze some of the gen- 
eral causes (as distinguished from 
the failings of our present leader- 
ship) of what must be recorded as 
a catastrophic defeat. 

There can hardly be two opinions 
about the dimensions of the disaster. 
Since Egyptian dictator Nasser’s 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia in 
1955, the Communist powers have 
breached the Middle East and have 
posed, with increasing plausibility, 
as the champions of its downtrodden 
people against Western imperialists. 
The Communists have not raised the 
revolutionary standard in the Middle 
East, but have wooed the dictators. 
They have not sought firm alliances 
but posed as friends who would offer 
anything the Arab nations wanted, 
from arms to technical aids, credits 
and economic assistance. Meanwhile, 
they have also wooed the uncom- 
mitted Asian nations, so that even 
India, a mainstay of democracy in 
Asia, seems less suspicious of Mos- 
cow than of Washington, particularly 
since Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
shrewdly suggested Indian Premier 
Nehru’s inclusion in a five-power 
summit conference. 

The Soviet approach, in short, has 
been cleverly political. Ours, on the 
other hand, has been primarily mili- 
tary. Secretary of State John Foster 


Dulles has sought to ring the Rus- 
sians with military alliances, of 
which the Baghdad Pact was a model. 
This treaty linked the nations of the 
so-called Northern Tier—Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran and Pakistan—in a defen- 
sive alliance. But military defense 
was relevant only to the situation 
in Turkey and Iran, and Turkey was 
already a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organiztion. 

Our prize in the Baghdad Pact was 
Iraq, the only Arab nation in it. We 
were told that Iraq under Nuri as- 
Said had an almost ideal govern- 
ment, which plowed most of its oil 
revenue into internal improvements. 
It did not, as did our other “ally” 
Saudi Arabia, waste most of the 
money on the numerous princes of 
the royal house. 

Later, we devised the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, which promised military 
assistance to any nation menaced by 
“international Communism” — even 
though it was obvious to everyone 
that direct military aggression was 
the farthest thing from Khrushchev’s 
mind. The Communists’ traditional— 
and most successful—policy has al- 
ways been political infiltration and 
subversion. It will be interesting to 
see how we will attempt to convict 
them of “indirect aggression.” 

When the situation in Lebanon be- 
came grave and the Iraqi monarchy 
was overthrown, we _ dispatched 
troops to Lebanon, ostensibly to pre- 
vent infiltration from Syria until the 
United Nations could take over. But 
the United Nations was reluctant, and 





THE UN:‘FORUM FOR LEADERSHIP§ °" 
pert 
its observer team reported no evigthe 
dence of infiltration. (Why shoulif sion 
there be when Nasser was doing very we | 
well by incitement through Radio K 
Cairo?) We have since rathem grea 
shamefacedly declared our intention) char 
of withdrawing our Marines at the mur 
request of the “duly constituted govg a m 
ernment.” There will thus be a hassle) of 
between the forces behind retiring 
President Chamoun, who want ou 
troops to stay, and President-el 
Chehab, who makes their withdraw 
the first order of business. 
Meanwhile, the revolution in Irag 
which is much more important tha 
Lebanon, proved quite popular, ani 
we could do nothing but recogni 
the revolutionary government. It i 
not yet apparent whether Brigadie 
General Kassem, head of the nevg pros 
government, is its real leader of pi 
whether Nasser’s men are just usingh offic 
him. At any rate, Egypt did not make§ whi 
the revolution; nor did the USSR (D. 
They only had to use strident voict (D.. 
on the loudspeaker, and Nuri’s wf 8B 
popular regime fell before an ary §Pro: 
junta—a not unusual occurence i “ed 
the history of small (or, for thit}is t 
matter, large) nations. 
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Our intervention in Lebanon and 
the rather desperate landing of 
@ Britain in Jordan, its recent client, 
iy gave Khrushchev the chance to sug- 
gest a summit conference. We coun- 
tered by an allegedly shrewd insist- 
ence that everything must be done 
through the UN Security Council. It 
is one of the articles of faith of 
M American liberalism that the UN is 
a kind of super-government which 
solves problems, whereas it is only a 
forum in which leadership must be 
asserted. 
B 6At this point, Mao Tse-tung of 
M China intervened and inadvertently 
put the finishing touch on our de- 
feat. By insisting that Khrushchev 
should not meet in the Security 
Council, which contains the repre- 
sentative of Nationalist China, Mao 
¥called attention to the fact that, at 
our insistence, a refugee government 


mon the island of Formosa holds a 


permanent seat on the Council. Thus, 


iwthe Soviets called for a special ses- 


sion of the General Assembly, and 


ij we agreed. 


Khrushchev had no 


obviously 


great difficulty in accepting this 
ion change of venue. For recent Com- 


& munist policies have robbed us of 
}a majority in the Assembly, because 
jof the friendship which so many 


gjArab, Asian and African govern- 





ments have lately conceived from the 
great Soviet champions of anti-im- 
perialism. Thus the disaster became 
complete. We will probably trade in- 
sults with the Russians in the As- 
sembly, countering their charges of 
aggression in the Middle East with 
reminders of Hungary. At this writ- 
ing, it is not yet apparent whether 
we will present a new and creative 
program for the whole Middle East, 
a program which some of our lesser 
officials are said to advocate and for 
which Senators Hubert Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.) and J. William Fulbright 
(D.-Ark.) have eloquently pleaded. 
But this question of a regional 
program raises a serious problem in 
our whole tradition. The nub of it 
is this: The liberal tradition, par- 
ticularly as elaborated in the United 
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States, knows only the nation and 
the universal community (which is 
presumably represented by the UN). 
We know little of regions and their 
integral problems. We want to de- 
fend the independence of nations, 
even as Woodrow Wilson put the 
self-determination of nations first in 
his platform of democratic foreign 
policy. Thus, we are trying to defend 
the independence of Lebanon, whose 
unity is preserved by a delicate bal- 
ance between Christians and Mos- 
lems. For their part the British are 
trying to protect the independence of 
Jordan, which, with its desert wastes 
and sullen Palestinian refugees, is not 
a viable nation at all. 

(Incidentally, the British must 
have felt very desperate to have en- 
gaged in such a venture after the 
Suez fiasco two years ago. Perhaps 
Prime Minister Macmillan explained 
it when he said: “We would rather 
be wrong together than right sep- 
arately.” That is an oblique way of 
saying that, if Washington is right 
now, it could not have been right 
in its attitude toward the Suez ad- 
venture. Probably the British were 
nearer right in that crisis than either 
they or we are now.) 

However, there are problems in 
the Middle East which transcend the 
independence of Jordan, the unity 
of Lebanon and the revolution in 
Iraq. Economically, the problem is 
that Western Europe depends des- 
perately on Middle Eastern oil; that 
Nasser controls the Suez lifeline; and 
that the oil-producing nations are, on 
the whole, too primitive to absorb 
the oil wealth without aggravating, 
rather than mitigating, their social 
problems. It is safe to predict that 
oil money will keep the Middle East 
in turmoil for decades. 

Politically, the problem is that, 
strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as “Arab nationalism.” Rather, 
there is a curious amalgam of nation- 
alism and Arab and Moslem trans- 
nationalism which has roots in the 
history of the Middle East. Nasser, 
the spokesman for this movement, 
significantly thinks of himself as a 





new Saladin. The forces of cohesion 
are more potent in a trans-national 
movement than in a purely national- 
istic one; witness the comparative 
ease with which Syria and Egypt 
could federate. Islamic imperialism 
was thought to be moribund with 
the decay of the Ottoman Empire, 
but it has taken on new life. 

It does not solve any of the prob- 
lems of a troubled region to know 
that Nasser draws strength from cul- 
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tural roots deeper than those that 
sustained Hitler. He may not be as 
dangerous as Hitler, because he does 
not control a technically competent 
national force. But he is probably 
just as unscrupulous, and his chances 
of building an empire in the Middle 
East are quite propitious, particular- 
ly since he has the support of Russia. 
It does not solve our problems to 
know this, but it may at least prevent 
us from offering policies which con- 
tain only divisive military pacts, 
which propose no answers to eco- 
nomic and social problems, and 
which lead to silly debates over “in- 
direct aggression.” 

Perhaps the Administration will 
yet present an overall program for 
the Middle East more inspiring than 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. It would be 
very late, but it would be better than 
the futile policies of recent years. 











The new Secretary General of | SRAEL'S | ABOR 


Histadrut has embarked upon a 


‘ 


bold 'workers' economy’ program 


JERUSALEM 
INHAS LAVON is not well known 
peer Israel. A slight, gray- 
haired figure, he took over the key 
post of Defense Minister when David 
Ben-Gurion, who held that position 
along with the Premiership, decided 
on a period of quiet contemplation 
tending sheep in the remote Negev 
communal settlement of Sde Baker. 
It was Lavon who played a key role 
in formulating the Israeli policy of 
meeting Arab attacks with large-scale 
reprisals, 

Lavon is still on the 
Tapped for another job that was once 
Ben-Gurion’s, that of General Secre- 
tary of the Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labor, he has been 
thrust into a struggle as crucial for 
Israel’s internal development as any 
that it has faced during its first ten 
years of statehood. 

The Histadrut has grown into the 
central institution in Israel’s econ- 
omy. Combining traditional trade 
unionism with economic pioneering, 
it now controls 26 per cent of Israel’s 
industry. Concentrated in heavy in- 


offensive. 


dustry and transport, with a com- 
manding position in agriculture, the 
Histadrut enterprises are geared to 
the needs of Israel’s amazingly rapid 
national development. Their primary 
objective is to create jobs for an ever- 
increasing population that has more 
than tripled since 1948. Its economic 
strength, and the fact that it repre- 
sents more than 85 per cent of Is- 
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rael’s wage workers, gives the Hista- 
drut a decisive vote in setting wage 
levels and establishing employment 
conditions. 

This dual function of entrepreneur 
and trade union always had within it 
the seeds of conflict. Strikes against 
labor-owned enterprises are not un- 
known, including work stoppages 
sanctioned by the Histadrut’s trade- 
union bodies. Trade-union ownership 
of itself has not produced in the 
workers a sense of solidarity with 
management. 

Over the years. another powerful 
group has arisen: the managers of 
the large Histadrut enterprises. Their 
prestige tied to that of the company 
for which they work, they tend to 
lose sight of the larger purposes of 
labor-owned industry. One of the 
great advantages of the labor econ- 
omy as an instrument of national de- 
velopment, for example, is its ability 
to shift profits into investments in 
new enterprises or in new areas of 
development. This is often resented 
by the managers, intent on the ex- 
pansion of their own organization. 
The central organs of the labor move- 
ment assume in their eyes the role of 
absentee owners, seemingly capricious 
with regard to their own enterprise, 
at best a nuisance to be grudgingly 
tolerated. The very growth of the 
Histadrut economy has accelerated 
the loss of with the 
higher objectives of the labor move- 
ment on the part of both workers and 
managers. 

This has also been true of the co- 
operative sector of the workers’ econ- 


identification 


EXPERIMENTS | 


omy, those enterprises directly owned 
by their own workers. Although tied 
to the labor economy through audit 
control, financial aid and general su- 
pervision, the cooperatives have tend- 
ed to go their own way as prosperity 
and growth convert them into con 
ventional corporate units with their 
own managerial bureaucracy and 
hired employes. 

The time has clearly arrived for a 
forceful reassertion of the basic pur- 
poses of the labor economy, hand in 
hand with a reinforcement of the 
authority of the central organs of the 
movement. If the labor economy is 
to perform its functions, over-all 
direction must be in the hands of 
those so placed that they can keep 
the larger national objectives in view. 


Pinhas Lavon has moved slowly but 


steadily on both fronts. 

First of all, he has declared that 
the present setup fails “to end the 
separation between the worker and 
his creative personality.” Terming the 
Histadrut economy “backward” in 
this respect, Lavon has introduced a 
program of worker participation in 
management which is already in the 
first stages of execution. This experi 
ment may well determine the future 
of labor-owned industry in Israel. As 
Lavon has said: “If the workers’ 
economy does not make the workers 
partners in its management, it will 
remain in the eyes of the workers @ 
capitalist economy, and their relation 
to it will be as to a private economy 
—and perhaps even worse.” 

The plan is to create joint worker 
management councils in all the Hista 
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By Allan E. Shapiro 


drut enterprises, with equal represen- 
tation to both sides. The model al- 
ready exists in the joint productivity 
councils, which, first introduced into 
Histadrut industry, have now spread 
to almost all Israeli industry. By giv- 
ing the workers direct responsibility 
for measures designed to increase 
productivity, substantial results have 
been accomplished. The stop-watch, 
job analysis, work norms and incen- 
tive wages have been introduced with- 
out arousing the suspicions and an- 
tagonism of the workers that has 
resulted in many Western countries. 
This pattern of joint worker-manage- 
ment teamwork is now to be extended 
over the broad range of management 
control, 

Lavon has also moved to strengthen 
‘central control of the workers’ econ- 
omy by revitalizing Hevrat Ovdim, 
the roof organization of the Hista- 
drut’s economic enterprises. This is 
in line with his statement that “the 
workers’ economy is too serious a 
matter to leave its fate and its direc- 
tion in the hands of the managers.” 
In addition, he has stepped in to pre- 
vent expansion not in line with His- 
tadrut policy—which is to devote its 
economic resources to the promotion 
of national development. This rules 
out, except under extraordinary cir- 
tumstances, the acquisition of exist- 
ing private establishments. It also 
dictates the encouragement of private 
investment in Israel in general, and 
in the labor economy in particular. A 
tumber of fruitful partnerships be- 
tween the Histadrut and private capi- 
lal already exist, e.g. with the com- 
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panies developing Isracl’s oil re- 
sources. By decentralizing the Hista- 
drut construction and industrial com- 
bine. Solel Boneh, Israel’s largest sin- 
gle industrial enterprise, Lavon will 
further strengthen control in the 
hands of the workers. 

The cooperatives present a difficult 
problem, for they are naturally less 
closely tied to the Histadrut than are 
industries in which it shares owner- 
ship. However. in this field, too, im- 
portant gains have been registered. 
The Histadrut’s Cooperative Center 
has been reorganized into producer, 
transport and service divisions, sim- 
plifying the problem of central super- 
vision, At the same time, Lavon has 
hinted that a cooperative that has 
achieved a monopolistic position 
could better serve the public interest 
if nationalized. His words are direct- 
ed to the large bus cooperatives, 
which enjoy a near monopoly in mass 
passenger transport. These coopera- 
tives, which have performed and in 
some cases are still performing pio- 
neering functions in opening up com- 
munications to isolated settlements, 
have become large employers of hired 
labor, often disregarding policy di- 
rectives of the Histadrut. 

It is still too early to assess the ul- 





timate effect of these reforms. But 
by strengthening central control, 


Lavon has also reinforced the demo- 
cratic character of the organization, 
since it is the central bodies which 
are elective and directly responsible 
to the membership. At the same time, 
in reducing the power of the mana- 
gerial group, he is bucking a trend 
common both to capitalist America 
and Communist Russia. 

Where will Israel’s labor move- 
ment go from here? Its dream of a 
workers’ commonwealth has always 
been tempered with realism and sub- 
ordinated to the national tasks of im- 
migrant absorption and national de- 
velopment. Growth has altered its 
character and produced strains on its 
cohesiveness. Its new mass member- 
ship of recent immigrants from North 
Africa, the Middle East and the “peo- 
ple’s democracies” has not shared 
the experience of its original pioneers 
and must be brought to share their 
vision. Whatever the ultimate verdict 
of history, it is clear that the Hista- 
drut, with its unique combination of 
trade unionism and economic pio- 
neering, is providing Israel with an 
effective means of national develop- 
ment which eliminates the perils of 
state regimentation. 


1 
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uR Connecticut Stratford, at the 
eae of the Housatonic river, 
a stream much livelier than Shake- 
speare’s Avon, gains much from the 
existence of the two other Stratfords 
in England and Canada. The fact that 
there are three Shakespeare theaters 
in three countries gives these enter- 
prises the sweep and dignity of a 
world movement. When we sat last 
Sunday afternoon in the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theater and 
watched a sparkling performance of 
Midsummer Night's Dream, we were 
thinking also of the great, dignified 
theater in England and of the beauti- 
fully designed modern playhouse in 
Ontario. Future tourists are certain 
to make dramatic pilgrimages to the 
three Stratfords. The manager of the 
Connecticut theater tells me it is al- 
ready receiving many patrons from 
all over the world. 

Our American Shakespeare play- 
house, indeed, is perfectly able to 
stand on its own feet. Last year, I 
saw The Merchant of Venice, starring 
Katherine Hepburn, and now Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, in which the 
use of the latest devices of stage 
equipment was especially effective. 

I recall many performances of this 
play, some of them with distinguished 
actors. But in the old-time theaters 
the forests were represented by a 
few pasteboard trees. The artisans 
who produced them seemed to be 
amateurs. Though the fairies fairly 
exhausted themselves jumping and 
smirking, you never felt that this was 
a forest, or that the miniature actors 
and actresses who cavorted so vig- 
orously were actually spirits. The 
whole performance appeared clumsy. 
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Now, in a modern theater like the 
one at Stratford, no one tries to make 
a forest out of pasteboard. The de- 
signers create instead a sense of the 
shade, the depth, the mystery which 
is the effect of a forest. And with the 
help of modern equipment, this can 
be very real. The great apron in 
front, the various levels on the main 
stage, the glimpses of varying depths 
and strange lights flashing on and 
off, the effects produced by screens 
and textiles—they all combine to 
give the impression that you are 
really in a place which might be 
native to sprites. 

The critics have done full justice 
to the performances. Brooks ‘Atkin- 
son, of the New York Times, has 
frequently drawn attention to what 
seems to me to be their chief virtue: 
a lively heartiness, a jollity. He wrote 
about the presentation of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: “Uproarious . 
Hilarious . . . the purest sort of 
Shakespearean fooling.” John Chap- 
man of the News, wrote last year: 
“Katherine Hepburn dazzles in a daz- 
zling Merchant and Morris Carnov- 
sky’s Shylock is of extraordinary 
depth and perception, a superb spec- 
tacle.” The acting company has 
proved its ability to play the whole 
range of Shakespeare with intelli- 
gence, authority and inspiring live- 
liness. Going to see the old bard at 
our Stratford is fun—not duty. 

New York theaters are old, shabby 
and uncomfortable. Their old-fash- 
ioned stages, which we view through 
the great proscenium arches, limit 
the directors and the actors. At 
Stratford, the actors and the direc- 
tors are emancipated from the ancient 





limitations. The audience, too, ha 
escaped from the bad air, the narroy 
aisles, the cramping seats and th 
painful crowdedness. Before curtain. 
time, and between the acts, the spec. 
tators can stroll on wide lawns and 
watch boats sailing on the river or 
the Sound. Entrance and exit ar 
quick and painless. Because every- 
thing is bright and comfortable, 
everyone is in a cheerful mood. There 
is something of a picnic atmosphere, 
a spaciousness and leisure about it 
that are in welcome contrast to the 
depressing conditions of most of our 
few remaining playhouses. 

This is only the fourth season of 
an already distinguished institution. 
All that you see in Stratford has 
been created since 1955. When | 
asked Edward Fisher, who for three 
years has occupied the exciting but 
not easy post of manager, how it has 
been done, he modestly refrained 
from taking any of the credit. The 
total project, he estimates, has cost 
about a million dollars. There have 
been some extraordinary gifts. The 
French government, for example, 
presented to this American artistic 
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enterprise 3,500 feet of valuable 
French Guiana teak, with which the 
octagonal structure is faced, inside 
and out. 


But when I asked Mr. Fisher if] 


anything had been received from our 
own Government, or from the State 
of Connecticut, he fairly bristled with 
indignation: “Not a dollar!” Now 
both of the other Stratford theaters 
do receive substantial subsidies from 
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their governments, but they seem to 
operate in the same spirit as out 
own playhouse, and with the same 
artistic results. In England as wel 
as in Canada, government support 
does not seem to involve any sort 
of curse. But the manager of our 
Stratford theater is proud of the fact 
that all of his money comes from 
individuals rather than from legis 
latures. He showed me a long list d 
contributions. But he acknowledged 
that right now he stands in need 
more of these princely gifts. I hope 
he will get them. 


The New Leader 
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Veteran Soviet polemicist David Zaslavsky has en- 
tered the debate between Bertrand Russell and Sidney 
Hook featured recently in these pages. In issue No. 27 
of the Moscow weekly New Times, Zaslavsky, a renegade 
Social Democrat who became one of Stalin’s pet press 
spokesmen, describes the debate under the heading “Gro- 
tesque Controversy” (full text below). Zaslavsky last 
discussed a NEw LEADER feature in Kommunist No. 4 
for 1957, when he attacked Anatole Shub’s special sec- 
tion, “Labor in the Soviet Orbit.” 

1 Extended comment on this article seems superfluous, 
train’ but THE NEw LEADER would like to note one Zaslavsky 
t. The bowdlerization of Lord Russell’s text. In the quotation 
an beginning “The Minoan-Mycenean civilization” (third 
ae paragraph, next page), Lord Russell’s phrase, which 
s. The Zaslavsky omitted and replaced with dots, originally 
read: “Genghis Khan was quite as bad as Stalin at his 
worst, but his grandson Kublai Khan,” etc. Whether the 
dots themselves are a sign of Soviet progress we leave 
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e State After Robinson Crusoe on his desert island found a com- 
od with panion in Man Friday, the two of them would often engage 
> Nee in the long evenings in discussions of a philosophico-moral 

character. Thus, Robinson Crusoe would argue, with the aid 
heaters fof biblical texts, that to roast and eat human beings was wicked 
s from §2"4 sinful, and indeed threatened the very existence of the race. 
The savage, on the other hand, contended that human flesh was 
very tasty and that if he, Man Friday, did not eat the other 
aS OU Fellow, the other fellow would eat him. Translated into modern 
» game §Philosophical terms, it was a theoretical dispute between humanism 
and cannibalism. 

We trust that Lord Bertrand Russell and Dr. Sidney Hook 
upport Frill not take exception when we liken the former to Robinson 
ry sort Crusoe and the latter to Man Friday. For essentially the two 
of our sitions in the dispute on that desert island are very similar to 
he ia hose in the controversy between the distinguished British phi- 

e lsopher and the well-known’ American scholar in the columns 
; from fof the New York New Leaver. 

legis The basic issue in that controversy, conducted chiefly on the 
list of philosophico-moral but also on the historical and the political 

lane, is stated by Bertrand Russell in an article (May 26) on 
ledgel orld Communism and nuclear war: 

eed of | “Where he and I disagree,” he writes, “is as to the advisability 
I hope of an ultimate resort to nuclear war if the Communist powers 

‘annot be contained by anything less. . . . Dr. Hook maintains 
that, even if his policy led to the extinction of human life, it 
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would still be better than a Communist victory. I maintain, 
on the contrary, that a Communist victory would not be so 
great a disaster as the extinction of human life.” 

And so, the way the question is put is: Choose between the 
victory of Communism and the extinction of the human race. 
Nor is it, according to either controversialist, a choice between 
good and evil. No, both agree that the victory of Communism 
and the extinction of the race would alike be disasters. 

“We are agreed,” Bertrand Russell writes, “that both these 
extreme consequences are somewhat hypothetical, and we are 
also agreed that both of them would be disasters. We differ 
only as to which of them would be the greater disaster.” 

The very presentation of the question is, of course, grotesque 
and we are not going to take sides in the argument. But we 
did think it useful to call attention to this controversy, as it 
aptly exemplifies certain trends in contemporary bourgeois 
philosophy and publicism. It will also be pertinent to note that 
the attacking side is the present-day Man Friday, Dr. Hook, who, 
propounding the moral preferability of cannibalism, accuses the 
humanist Bertrand Russell of cowardice and defeatism, while 
Russell defends himself and indignantly denies these charges. 
What particularly provokes him is that the compatriots of Hook 
suspect him, Bertrand Russell, of—fearful to say—‘‘secret Com- 
munism,” because he has pronounced for a peaceful coexistence 
policy, for summit talks, for renunciation of nuclear warfare. 

The strange controversy about choosing between Communism 
and the extinction of the race brings to mind the two women in 
the tale of the judgment of Solomon. When he ordered the child 
halved between them and one of them cried, “No, give it to her, 
let it live,” the king knew who was the real mother. 

In the New LEADER controversy Bertrand Russell is the tender- 
hearted woman, he is prepared to surrender mankind to “the 
ogre of Communism” rather than let it perish. Dr. Hook takes 
the stand of the woman who would let the child die so long as 
her rival did not get it. And thereby he exposes not only him- 
self, he exposes the monstrous wickedness of the trend in 
bourgeois philosophy which he represents. 

Bourgeois philosophy has much to say about its humanism. 
But the attitude of Dr. Hook is the very opposite of humanism, 
for which the well-being and happiness of man is the supreme 
object and ultimate goal of civilization. It is ideological can- 
nibalism, and when you have said that you have said every- 
thing. We see in fact that bourgeois philosophy grows ever more 
incompatible with humanism, and that, in the name of com- 
bating the Communism they hate, its most reactionary trends 
are ready to jettison the entire humanistic heritage of bourgeois 
culture. While the Robinson Crusoe of fiction was in no danger 
of being roasted by Man Friday, Bertrand Russell is in very 
real danger of being pulled to pieces by the cannibals of today. 

Of course, this whole controversy is purely scholastic, Fiat 
justitia, pereat mundus—let justice be done though the world 
perish, the legalist fanatics of the Middle Ages used to say. 
But the point is that the end of the world would mean the end 
of justice, too. 

On the historical plane, the controversy is no less revealing. 
The historical philosophy of Dr. Hook is, as befits a Man Friday, 
utterly primitive and vulgar. His picture of modern history is 
something like this. First there was the golden age of capitalism, 








which could have continued indefinitely, representing the very 
heaven on earth. But then, well-nigh at the devil’s instigation, 
Communism came into being, to poison this state of bliss. Should 
it be allowed to develop further, the darkness of the ages will 
supervene. To preclude this, there must be a nuclear war, even if 
it should mean the extinction of the race. And Dr. Hook calls 
for such a war. 

Bertrand Russell considers these views unhistorical. He draws 
a picture of the historical process which, even though it en- 
visages the “disaster” of the victory of Communism, does not 
treat the prospect as hopeless. There were disasters in the past, 
he points out, yet, with interruptions, the process of develop- 
ment continued. “1e progress of mankind,” he writes, “has 
always been a matter of ups and downs.” And he quotes 
examples to substantiate it: 

“The Minoan-Mycenaean civilization was destroyed by savage 
warriors whose descendants, after a few centuries, became the 
Greeks whom we still revere. When the Mohammedans swept over 
the greater part of the Eastern Roman Empire, it seemed to 
Christian contemporaries that the civilization of the regions 
which they conquered was being destroyed, and yet, before long. 
it was the Arabs who mainly preserved the heritage of an- 
tiquity. . . . Genghis Khan’s grandson Kublai Khan was a highly 
civilized monarch under whom Chinese culture flourished.” 

Dr. Hook’s reply is that these examples have no decisive 
significance. And that is so. If Dr. Hook’s views lack historicity, 
the historicity of Bertrand Russell lacks the scientific approach. 
In his picture of “ups and downs” there is no operation of 
objective laws; it is an image borrowed from literature rather 
than derived from historiology. What we actually see in history 
is not accidental ups and downs, but a law-governed succession 
of social formations. 

No analogies, however brilliant, can take the place of concrete 
scientific historical analysis; and the analogy between the 
barbarians’ conquest of ancient Rome and the rise of Com- 
munism to replace capitalism is therefore irrelevant, pointless. 
But scientific analysis, concrete examination of the facts, demon- 
strates that the rise of capitalism is followed by its decline, and 
that Communism constitutes a new and incomparably higher 
stage of social progress. The “disaster” in question is not a 
disaster to the world, but only to the bourgeois system, which 
is of course a very different matter. 

To his array of historical examples Bertrand Russell could 
add another very instructive one. The French nobles on the 
eve of the bourgeois revolution declared “Aprés nous le déluge” 
—after us the deluge. These pillars of feudalism were convinced 
that the collapse of the social order they adorned would mean 
the collapse of all civilization, and were quite prepared to 
annihilate, if not all mankind, a good part of the population 
of Europe in the effort to prolong feudalism’s existence. Yet, 
though it did collapse, no “deluge” followed; instead there arose 
the bourgeois order of which Dr. Hook is today the trumpeter. 

If in this instance too the analogy is not entirely accurate, 
it is only because the socialist system is so infinitely superior to 
the historically doomed system of capitalist slavery. In any case, 
it is decidedly noteworthy and significant that both our con- 
troversialists envisage the possibility and even probability of 
the victory of Communism. In this they differ from the bourgeois 
ideologues of the last century, who never dreamed of such an 
outcome. They considered Communism a negligible quantity and 
simply ignored it. Their successors of today see in Communism 
a major, even a decisive factor in the historical process. And 
Hook frantically seeks salvation in a nuclear war of annihilation, 
while Bertrand Russell sees no salvation at all and comforts him- 
self by thinking that if humanity continues to exist it will even- 
tually “overcome” Communism. Accordingly, he is anti-war and 
stands for peaceful coexistence, for ending the cold war. 

The reactionary bourgeoisie see that they have lost perhaps 
their biggest ideologue. Hook cannot forego the pleasure of 
taunting Russell with his none-too-distant past. He points out 
that in 1948 Russell was himself in favor of nuclear war. He 
accuses him of defection and ascribes it to lack of political 
stamina. 
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It is indeed a question of some interest why in 1948 Russell 
wanted and called for nuclear war, and in 1958 he wants peare 
and calls for nuclear and other disarmament. Actually, the 
answer is clear. In 1948 he believed in the victory of the old 
order and was prepared to sacrifice large numbers of human 
lives to it. In 1958 he does not believe in the West’s military 
victory, and the thought of wholesale slaughter now inspires 
him with horror and repulsion. The victory of Communism ap. 
pears to him now as a lesser evil than the annihilation of the 
human race or a considerable part of it. Accordingly, he refuses 
to remain in the camp of the ideological cannibals and has gone 
over to the camp of peace. That does him credit. 

The Russell-Hook controversy is not just an ordinary disputed 
between two bourgeois scholars. It is a reflection of the pro. 
found changes going on in bourgeois society. The peoples don't 
want war, and a section even of the reactionary bourgeois in. 
telligentsia cannot ignore the fact. 

We have not thought fit to take any stand in this dispute, 
Dr. Hook’s position requires no further evaluation; it is per. 
fectly clear. The one thing we must mention is its political 
hypocrisy. Speaking of the extinction of human life in a 
nuclear war, he yet believes in his heart of hearts that the New 
York Steck Exchange will survive, and with it enough bipeds 
to go on supplying the tycoons of Big Business with the slave 
labor they must have. Dr. Hook’s kindred spirits have long 
since evolved a theory of the overpopulation of the globe, of 
the benefit of reducing its population by periodic bloodbaths, of 
the utility of wars, and the like. 

The views of his opponent merit closer examination. Like] 
many other bourgeois scholars, Bertrand Russell has shifted 
from his old position and stands at the parting of the ways. As 
a thinker, he is bound to be confronted with new problems. He 
is bound, for instance, to stop and consider why and in whose 
eyes Communism would be a disaster. Forty years ago he and his 
like were sincerely convinced that the victory of the Communists 
in Russia was a social and political disaster and that Russia 
would no longer be a civilized nation at all. Now he cannot help 
seeing that this was a gross error. Under the Communists’ Jeader- 
ship the great socialist Soviet Union has in these forty years 
become a first-class power which economically, technically and 
culturally has left behind the advanced countries of the old 
world. What is more, close to a billion people are now united 
under the standard of Communism and are successfully engaged 
in socialist construction. Thus, nearly half the human race, s0 
far from regarding Communism as a “disaster,” considers it the 
best, most perfect of social systems. 

Further, Bertrand Russell is aware that the United State: 
even according to official figures, has over 5 million unemployed, 
that is, people who have no livelihood and are doomed to starve. 
With their families the figure must come to at least 20 million— 
sizable proportion of the entire population. And to these mus 
be added the millions who live in daily fear of unemployment 
Does Bertrand Russell think that to all these people the prospet! 
of a system that knows no unemployment and insures a humat 
existence to all appears as a “disaster”? Isn’t it, rather, a prospec! 
they would look forward to? There must be some explanation. 
after all, of the appeal of Communist ideas! 

And one other thing. Sidney Hook hates the Communist system 
because for him there is no place in it. True enough, a genuinely 
civilized society can tolerate no cannibals, whether of the 
original or the new ideological description. But Bertrand Russell. 
an enlightened and humane man, is deeply mistaken when he 
thinks that he, too, would find no place in a society that has 
abolished exploitation and affords all its members the oppor 
tunity of all-round cultural development. 

In conclusion, let us repeat that the question of “choosing 
between Communism and the extinction of the race” is a purely 
scholastic one. There need be no doubt that, if Dr. Hook’ 
friends did venture to start a nuclear war, the ultimate result of 
that war, terrible and devastating as it would be, would not be 
the extinction of the human race, but the total and final collapse 
of the capitalist system, which has made cannibalism the basis 
of its policies, philosophy and morality. 





The New Leader 
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The wide gap between the promises of Marxist-Leninist theory and Soviet reality 


has created a ‘neo-Bolshevik’ and an ‘anti-Communist’ opposition 


NEW TRENDS AMONG 


By David Burg 


VEN BEFORE the upheavals in 

Eastern Europe, which had a 
great impact on Soviet college stu- 
dents, Soviet youth found ways of 
expressing their opposition to the 
Kremlin. In 1952 when Stalin was 
sill alive, a group of 30 students 
from the different Moscow institutes 
formed a society for the diffusion 
of anti-Stalinist propaganda. It ex- 
isted for six months; its activities 
were climaxed by the publication of 
an anti-Soviet pamphlet, which was 
mimeographed on a machine belong- 
ing to one of the institutes and cir- 
culated in Moscow. 

The secret police tracked down the 
group, arrested all its members and 
tried them in hearings that lasted 
two months. Three men were sen- 
tenced to death; the remainder were 
sent to concentration camps for pe- 
tiods ranging from 10 to 25 years. 
The survivors were amnestied in 
1956. Eight returned to Moscow; the 
fate of the others is unknown to me. 

I also know of a medical student 
who printed tracts against the regime 
on a homemade mimeograph ma- 
chine. He sent them to addresses 
taken from the telephone directory 
and pasted them on the walls of 
houses. He continued this activity for 








What goes on in the minds of young 
intellectuals in the Soviet Union is of 
vital concern to the West. Here, David 
Burg, until 1957 himself a student in 


trends he has observed among his 
fellow students. Now living in Western 
Europe, Mr. Burg has contributed to 
the Forum and other publications. 
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an entire year. In 1954, he was ar- 
rested and sentenced to 25 years. In 
1956, thanks to the efforts of an in- 
fluential relative, he was released. 

During 1956, attempts to dissemi- 
nate anti-Soviet propaganda in- 
creased. The Soviet press denounced 
by name five illegal student papers, 
including New Voices and Heresy. 
Now that the terror has begun to 
diminish, students apparently are 
ready to take chances and let their 
voices be heard (at least within re- 
stricted circles). Small groups of 
friends hammer out points of view 
that reject the present form of Soviet 
society, and they explore new sys- 
tems of values. 

It should be emphasized that the 
growth of this opposition is not due 
solely to the revelations of Stalin’s 
crimes. Deeper influences are in- 
volved. The youths are becoming 
more and more annoyed with the 
regime’s constant meddling in their 
private lives. They are morally in- 
dignant about the crimes perpetrated 
by the regime, which were known to 
them long before the disclosures at 
the 20th Party Congress. They see 
the wide gap between the promises 
of Marxist theory and the practices 
of the Kremlin rulers. 

The demands made on Soviet 
youth are expressed in the slogan: 
“Sacrifice of the individual for the 
common good.” Of course the “com- 
mon good” is that particular policy 
which serves the regime’s interests. 
So one cannot choose a profession 
or place of work. The young “builder 
of Communism” must be instantly 


SOVIET STUDENTS 


and enthusiastically prepared to give 
up his wife, his family and _ his 
friends and go to the Siberian steppes 
at Moscow’s behest. 

Every high-school graduate is 
obliged by law to work for three 
years in a job selected for him. The 
youth also must be ready to spend a 
large part of his leisure time doing 
so-called social work. For example, 
they must tell undernourished work- 
ers living in hovels how lucky they 
are to be living in the first prole- 
tarian state. Even the most inti- 
mate spheres of life are not safe 
from Party interference; the Kom- 
somol discusses the personal lives of 
its members, even their love affairs, 
in public meetings. 

In theory, these conditions apply 
to everyone. In practice, those with 
influence can protect their children. 
But for the majority of young people 
there is only escape or submission. 

It is always having to defend one’s 
small personal world from destruc- 
tion that creates a feeling of hostility 
toward everything official. Indeed. 
often this feeling has nothing to do 
with political grievances. There are 
some young people who believe what 
the regime tells them, especially about 
foreign policy, but still resent the 
Party’s all-pervasive efforts to con- 
trol their daily lives. 

This intricate and confused hos- 
tility is felt even by the simplest and 
poorest-educated youth. Its existence 
is proof that the totalitarian regime 
has not succeeded in producing a 
generation of robots. Try as it will, 
the Party cannot overcome the atti- 








tude produced by its efforts to frus- 
trate normal personal desires. Dis- 
content, even where it is subconsci- 
ous, makes youth largely insensi- 
tive to all attempts at “ideological” 
re-education. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Soviet youth is re- 
ceptive to the ideas and values which 
Party jargon refers to as “bourgeois 


ideology.” 

The Soviet press contains many 
denunciations of the Stilyagi (hip- 
sters). In official eyes, the enthusiasm 





LENIN: ‘NEO - BOLSHEVIK’ IDEAL 
of Soviet youth for modern jazz and 
dancing is not an innocent matter; 
personal preferences have political 
overtones. Jazz is condemned as a 
“product of bourgeois decadence”’; 
jazz enthusiasts are suspect because 
they wish to follow Western ways. 
The Stilyagi constitute a small 
group. But for obvious reasons Soviet 
propaganda prefers to tar all those 
suspected of heretical ideas with this 
label. The truth is that the discon- 
tented youth is much more nu- 
merous than those who might legiti- 
mately by termed Stilyagi. Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda revealed this, per- 
haps inadvertently, when it recently 
wrote: “It is no longer a question of 
merely removing one isolated error; 
the entire ideological work among 
youth must be raised to a higher 
level.” ’ 





What do dissident youngsters who 
think in political terms really want? 
What kind of reforms would satisfy 
them? On the basis of my experience, 
I should say that it is necessary to 
distinguish between two _ typical 
groups: the Neo-Bolsheviks and the 
Anti-Communists. 

For the Neo-Bolsheviks, Marxism 
continues to be attractive. After all, 
they are familiar with Marxist 
theories and largely ignorant of the 
possibility of solving their problems 
by other methods. Moreover, there 
is the sharp discrepancy between the 
ideals of Marxism as preached by 
the Old Bolsheviks and Soviet reality. 
The conflict between theory and 
practice creates continual ferment. 

In fact, I believe that many young 
people accept Marxism precisely be- 
cause life in the Soviet Union does 
not correspond to the Marxist ideal. 
They are searching for a “true 
Marxism.” There is a widespread 
nostalgia for the pre-Soviet period 
and for the early years of the post- 
Revolutionary period. Today Soviet 
youth frequently show their opposi- 
tion to the regime by holding the 
mirror of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism up to contemporary reality. 
In their view, the purges of 1937 
liquidated the true leaders of the 
Revolution. They contrast Thermidor 
with October. 

Of course, they are not familiar 
with the events that led to the October 
Revolution. They idealize the Revo- 
lution and call for a return to the 
original ideals of Leninism, which 
they think they find in some of 
Lenin’s works (State and Revolu- 
tion). They frequently talk about 
the “bureaucratic degeneration” of 
the regime and the emergence of a 
ruling, privileged bureaucracy which 
has instituted a dictatorship against 
the people. Those who subscribe to 
these views lean toward the tradi- 
tions of the old revolutionary parties 
and favor radical methods of active 
combat. 

Interestingly, the Neo-Bolsheviks 
feel the West has little to offer them; 
that the West itself has reached a 





moral and spiritual dead-end. Lad 
of an accurate picture of the Weg 
is one reason for this; they see the 
West through the 19th-century eyes| 
of Marx and Engels. 

In contrast the Anti-Communists 
are aware of the great economic and 
social progress in the West and te. 
gard the “Socialist” experiment in 
Russia as an outright failure. They 
do not believe that Russian economic 
progress is due to “Socialist indus 
trialization.” On the contrary, they 
are convinced that the advances of 
the last 40 years have been achieved 
not because of, but despite the Soviet 
system. They feel that more could 
have been achieved by other means 
and with less sacrifice. To them, 
October was a great historical blun- 
der which had to lead to state mo- 
nopoly-capitalism. 

For both Neo-Bolsheviks and Anti- 
Communists, the crisis in Soviet so- 
ciety springs from the contradiction 
between the interests of the bureau. 
cratic clique and the interests of the 
people. But the Neo-Bolsheviks see 
the bureaucracy as only a malignant 
growth. This, they say, should be re- 
moved by “surgical” means; then 
the social organism, which they be: 
lieve to be basically healthy, will de- 
velop normally. 

The Anti-Communists feel that the 
Party bureaucracy is a logical out- 
growth of the system. They do not 
think that a “surgical removal of the 
bureaucratic cancer” will _ restore 
health; they insist upon the need for 
a radical transformation of the eco 
nomic system. The Anti-Communists 
agree that this means the introduc 
tion of a free market, for only a free 
market economy can guarantee al 
industrial development which take: 
consumer needs into account. Such 





an economy, moreover, is necessary 
for real political democracy. 

Thus there are widespread differ 
ences between the Neo-Bolsheviks 
and Anti-Communists. But on oné 
point all the dissident youth in the 
Soviet Union are unanimous: The 
want a democratic, social-mindel 
and constitutional state. 
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Christian Democrat Fanfani's coalition with Social Democrats 


may be last chance to avert a Communist-ruled Popular Front 


ITALY’'S NEW GOVERNMENT 


HE NEW Italian Government is a 
ceca between the powerful 
Christian Democratic party—its lead- 
er, Amintore Fanfani, is the new Pre- 
mier—and the small Social Demo- 
cratic party (PSDI). On the success 
of this coalition may hinge the fate 
of Italian democracy. 

The Fanfani Government was 
formed in response to the general 
elections of May 25-26, which saw 
the Communist party and its long- 
time ally, the Socialist party (PSI) 
headed by Pietro Nenni, poll 37 per 
cent of the vote. Despite Hungary 
and the crisis of conscience among 
its intellectuals, the Communist Party 
continued to draw support from poor 
laborers and white-collar workers, 
peasants and workers with modest 
incomes, and middle-class elements 
who see the party as a vehicle for the 
achievement of political power. Of 
30 million voters, nearly 7 million— 
or 22 per cent—voted Communist. 

More significant, however, was the 
marked gain scored by the Nenni 
Socialists, whose vote jumped from 
3.5 million to 4.2 million between 
1953 and 1958. The PSI remains a 
strange political mixture. Although it 
contains a wing which is close to the 
position of European democratic so- 
cialism, it is controlled by outright 
Communists and veteran pro-Com- 
munists. Of its leaders, some 40 per 
cent are functionaries in the pay of 
the Communist party, another 25 
per cent habitually side with the 
Soviet Union on key issues, and 
perhaps 35 per cent—including 
Nenni himself—are _independent- 
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minded socialists. From time to time, 
Nenni and the other non-Communists 
criticize the USSR (as during the 
Hungarian revolt). But they show 
little inclination to embrace NATO 
or to sever the trade-union links 
which unite Socialist and Commu- 
nist workers under Communist con- 
trol. 

In my opinion, it is not necessary 
for the Communists and Nenni Social- 
ists to obtain a majority of the vote 
to bring on a severe crisis for Italian 
democracy. Once their combined total 
passes 40 per cent, a large number 
of those who have hitherto voted for 
democratic parties will climb on the 
Popular Front bandwagon. 

The barriers to a Popular Front 


are three parties, one large, one small 
and one very small—that is, the 
Christian Democrats with about 12.5 
million supporters, the Social Demo- 
crats with 1.5 million, and the Radi- 
cal Republicans with about half a 
million. Thus, there are 14.5 million 
democratic voters as contrasted with 
11 million Communists and Nenni 
Socialists. 

In addition, there are about a mil- 
lion voters for the right-wing Liberal 
party, and 2.5 million supporters of 
the neo-Fascist and monarchist par- 
ties. The latter invariably vote with 
the Communists against the Govern- 
ment. The Liberals, angered at not 
having been included in the Govern- 
ment coalition (Liberal participation 
would have made any kind of bold 
social program impossible), have also 
been voting in the opposition. The 
Republicans have been abstaining, 
but it seems likely that within a few 
months they will enter the Govern- 
ment. 

A government which includes the 
Social Democrats and is supported 
by the Republicans, with a genuine 
social program, is, in fact, the only 
alternative to a Communist-domi- 
nated Popular Front. For if the 2 
million Social Democratic and Re- 
publican voters could be weaned 
from the cause of democracy, the 
forces supporting a Popular Front 
would outnumber the democrats. And 
the London Economist is right when 
it maintains that the Communists 
would triumph in any crisis of Italian 
democracy. No Gaullist solution is 
possible in Italy, and the very idea 
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FANFANI: A COURAGEOUS PROGRAM 


of a Fascist solution is unthinkable. 

The Fanfani Government aims to 
ofier a courageous social program to 
deal with some of Italy’s gravest prob- 
lems. This program includes a vast 
educational reform, low-cost housing 
for workers and peasants, and larger- 
scale development of modern indus- 
try in impoverished southern Italy. 
It is hoped that the achievement of 
this program will check the advance 
of anti-democratic forces. 

Can the program be achieved? 
This depends on the three democratic 
parties principally involved. Most im- 
portant, of course, are the Christian 
Democrats. Though Fanfani is strong. 
a conservative minority of his party 
remains favorable to the Liberals and 
even to the neo-Fascists and monar- 
chists. The Italian bourgeoisie, repre- 
sented in this party as well as in the 
right-wing formations, is doing every- 
thing it can to block the Govern- 
ment’s social program. 

Within the Social 


party, on the other hand, a left-wing 


Democratic 


minority is pressing to achieve unity 
with Nenni’s Socialists without the 
type of guarantees that are necessary 
to insure a truly democratic socialist 
unity. And, among the Republicans, 
certain groups are trying to block 
the party’s participation in the Gov- 
ernmeni. 

There is still another problem, 





namely, the degree of support which 
labor and democratic circles in Brit- 
ain and America give to the Social 
Democrats and the PSI respectively. 
Nenni’s party has always had tre- 
mendous resources at its disposal— 
furnished both by the Communists 
and by those who have hoped to split 
the party off from the Communists. 
While the Social Democrats over the 
last ten years have had less than en- 
thusiastic support, the PSI has re- 
ceived considerable aid from other 
European Socialist parties. At its 
Venice Congress last year, the party’s 
administrative secretary was able to 
present a budget which totaled $3 
million. The Socialist party has 400 
paid functionaries, three daily news- 
papers and several dozen weeklies. 
Compared to this, the Social Demo- 
cratic party is like a regiment of 
Garibaldi’s volunteers pitted against 
modern armored divisions. 

Once again, labor and democratic 
forces in Europe and America are 
showing an active interest in the 
PSI. The polemics carried on by its 
anti-Communist wing have rekindled 
the hope that, at the PSI’s next con- 
gress, Nenni will win a majority over 
the pro-Communists and the Italian 
scene will change. 

But will Nenni really fight to lead 
the anti-Communist wing of the PSI 
to victory? I am inclined to be skepti- 





A COMPROMISING POLICY 





cal. He has seen that his fence. 
straddling policy has won him both 
votes and financial support. The PS| 
needs Nenni to win votes: Nenni 
needs the PSI to be the leader of a 
large working-class movement. In 
this compromise between the party 
machine controlled by Communists 
and a leader who favors a socialism 
less brutal than the Soviet, the Com- 
munists profit politically while Nenni 
benefits personally. The loser is Ital- 
ian democracy and a working class 
which is largely unaware of its plight. 

Nenni is 67 years old, and for 
nearly half a century has been con- 
ducting a policy halfway between 
freedom and dictatorship. For 40 
years I have been waiting for him to 
take the democratic path, and I have 
the impression that I will have to 
wait a while longer. Quite likely 
Nenni, after putting up a battle on 
behalf of his party’s anti-Commu- 
nists, will end by accepting a new 
compromise with the pro-Commu- 
nists. 

Although Nenni’s prestige in labor 
and democratic circles in the West is 
high, one thing is certain: If the PSI 
had won 8 million votes instead of 4 
million at the recent election, Italian 
democracy would no longer exist and 
there would be a Popular Front 
government. 

Short of the miraculous conversion 
of Nenni’s party to democracy in the 
next few months, the fate of Italian 
freedom depends on the principled 
resistance of the Social Democrats 
and the left-wing Christian Democrats 
to the attrition of pro-Communists 
and reactionaries. If the Fanfani 
Government, which embodies these 
forces, fails to achieve its social pro- 
gram, the West will soon be reading 
unpleasant news from Italy. If. on 
the other hand, we can succeed in 
realizing these necessary social re 
forms, anti-Communists in the PS! 
will take heart and be strengthened 
in their fight to gain control, and 
the Communists themselves will: be 
weakened. The critical period for 
postwar Italian democracy is trulj 
at hand. 
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‘Our main task is to get a clear idea of what we want’ 


Soul-Searching 


By Francois Bondy 


ParIs 
here do we stand? is a ques- 
W tion that now crops up more 
and more frequently in France. It 
was recently posed, in the first issue 
of a new magazine, Quatorze Juillet, 
by Brice Parrain, who enjoys a great 
moral authority among French in- 
tellectuals, from Malraux and Sartre 
to Camus. His essay may become 
as important for an understanding of 
the collapse of the Fourth Republic 
as Marc Bloch’s reflections on the fall 
of the Third Republic, The Strange 
Defeat. 

The French, Parrain writes, “have 
developed a curious way of retaining 
only the useful remnants of the great 
ideas of the 19th century: romanti- 
cism without insanity, socialism with- 
out dictatorship of the proletariat, 
communism without terror, nihilism 
without suicide, colonialism without 
independence movements. All this 
may be very clever, perhaps, but it 
does not live up to the vital law of 
truth. We actually possess only that 
for which we have paid the price.” 

“Paying the price’ is exactly what 
the leaders of the Fourth Republic 
carefully avoided. The Government 
of Guy Mollet pursued the illusion 
that one could conduct a vast war 
in Algeria while social progress con- 
tinued uninhibited. Large masses of 
voters on the Right were mobilized 
by the primitive war-cry of Pierre 
Poujade: “We want to be a victorious 
world power and refuse to pay any 
more taxes.” Today, a great number 
of Frenchmen want to enjoy the 
benefits of a dictatorship without ac- 
cepting the liabilities. 
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In France 


The popular attitude is: Let a 
great, wise leader carry the burden 
of the Algerian crisis. Let him worry 
about the reform of the state and 
strengthen civil authority against the 
ambitions of the military. Yet, at 
the same time, they do not want him 
to touch precious freedoms. 

But, since the day in May when 
the Army proved stronger than the 
civil authorities of the Republic, these 
freedoms have become a frail com- 
modity. And today even the greatest 
genius cannot preserve them without 
a hasic support from the people. 

Paying the price also means that 
the Algerian drama cannot be re- 
garded simply as a matter of “find- 
ing an understanding between Paris 
and Algiers.” A dialogue between 
Frenchmen and Algerian Moslems— 
something which General de Gaulle 
has always desired—must take place. 
Yet the Algerian elections scheduled 
for October hardly seem to provide 
the basis for such a dialogue. It 
seems unlikely that they will bring to 
the fore cultivated, politically mature 
Moslem representatives. 

The elections will take place in a 
political climate overshadowed by the 
disintegration of political parties, the 
suppression of all Algerian nationalist 
movements, and a harsh censorship 
which confiscates any French publi- 
cation carrying ideas or information 
disapproved by the military. Yet the 
votes cast in this plebiscite will not 
only decide the fate of Algeria— 
which has already suffered other 
“supervised” elections—but also that 
of the mother country. 

Thus, it seems more likely that 


certain conditions of un-freedom will 
be transferred to France than French 
freedom introduced to Algeria. But 
this is exactly the price that will have 
to be paid if France and Algeria are 
to be completely unified. Shortly 


before the May events, Georges 
Bidault declared: “If we have to 
choose between the Republic and Al- 
geria, I prefer to keep Algeria.” If 
“to keep Algeria” means that it will 
remain under direct French rule, 
Bidault was only too right. 

Another area in which the price 
will have to be paid is that of West 
European solidarity. French leader- 
ship within the framework of a “Little 
Europe” could very well develop 
spontaneously and gradually. Yet as 
soon as a French government makes 
leadership a condition of its good 
will toward the other European de- 
mocracies, it will only boost nation- 
alist sentiments in Germany and 
Italy. 

When the French Parliament re- 
jected the European Defense Com- 
munity, it chose—without being 
clearly aware of the choice—the pos- 
sibility of having an independent, 
militarily strong Germany for a 
neighbor. If France should now de- 
cide to give up her policy of building 
a European community, it lays itself 
open to promoting a new nationalism 
along its borders, with all the un- 
pleasant dangers this entails. Again, 
France will have to pay a high price. 

Brice Parrain posed the problem 
frankly when he wrote: “150 years 
ago, we were the largest and strong- 
est nation in Western Europe. To- 
day, we are nothing of the sort. We 
have to live with other Europeans— 
correctly, politely and elegantly. It 
is more important for us to cooperate 
than to direct, to understand rather 
than to judge . . . We will have the 
Republic whenever we can restore it. 
We can restore it when we know how 
and what its essence should be. Our 
main task is to get a clear idea of 
what we want and what is possible 
today. The failure of the Republic 
was also a failure of our own think- 
ing.” 
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|WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


T Is always dangerous to write 
I about a fluid, swiftly moving inter- 
national situation. However, the Mid- 
dle East has so completely dominated 
the news for the last month that a few 
general observations may be risked. 

First, to criticize American policy 
in that part of the world is much 
easier than to offer constructive solu- 
tions. In this respect the situation re- 
calls the years of the decline and fall 
of the Nationalist regime on the 
Chinese mainland. 

Second, the dilemma that John 
Foster Dulles and his predecessor, 
Dean Acheson, confronted in that 
part of the world is one of excruci- 
ating difficulty. A group of Arab peo- 
ples, poor, economically retarded, 
with virtually no experience in or- 
derly self-government, have become 
independent, most of them since the 
end of World War II. They are domi- 
nated by strong emotions: dissatisfac- 
tion with current economic and so- 
cial conditions, distrust of the West 
(the former British and French pro- 
tectorate and mandate system has not 
been forgotten), hatred of Israel, a 
vague but strong sense of Arab unity. 

Here is a situation made to order 
for an ambitious dictator like Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and for the per- 
petual troublemakers in the Kremlin. 
Faced with this tumultuous upsurge 
in a part of the world that is enor- 
mously rich in oil, vital for Western 
Europe, what should our policy be? 
It is easy to score debating points 
against inconsistencies and half-way 
measures. But clear-cut alternatives 
are, to put it mildly, not promising. 

One such alternative would be a 
policy of the mailed fist, backing 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Our Dilemma 
In the Mideast 


supposedly friendly governments and 
rulers by armed force and cracking 
down, with arms if necessary, on re- 
calcitrant extremists. Militarily it 
would not be too difficult to imple- 
ment such a policy. The Arab states 
are as backward in military power 
as they are in industrial technology. 
The two good armies in the area are 
the Turkish and the Israeli. 

But many things that are militarily 
possible are politically not feasible 
in the present age. An armed West- 
ern protectorate over the oil-rich Mid- 
dle East would be very likely to 
amount to an international Algeria, 
a wearisome, costly adventure that 
would make a hero of every na- 
tionalist fanatic and Communist, that 
would have no visible end, and would 
play into the hands of the Kremlin. 

The other extreme alternative, to 
wash our hands of the area and let 
one regime after another go down 
before Nasser’s inflammatory propa- 
ganda and Murder, Inc. methods, is 
equally unattractive. It carries over- 
tones of the dreary *30s, when ap- 
peasement failed to avert war. 

So, when the coup d’état occurred 
in Baghdad, the United States and 
Great Britain, fortunately not at 
cross-purposes as during the Suez 
crisis, steered a middle course be- 
tween these two extreme policies. 
They moved troops into Lebanon and 
Jordan, at the invitation of the gov- 
ernments of these countries, for the 
obvious purpose of forestalling fur- 
ther seizures of power on the Bagh- 
dad model. But they made no attempt 
to reverse the course of events in 
Iraq. 


So, unless some unforeseen spec- 





tacular new element enters into the 
situation, the landing of the Marines 
and the simultaneous movement of 
British paratroopers into Jordan may 
be viewed as holding operations, not 
as steps of aggressive intervention, 
Maybe this patchwork policy will 
hold up for a time. Maybe the self. 
interest of the new rulers of Iraq 
will keep that country free of direct 
absorption by Nasser. Maybe a new 
political setup in Lebanon will re- 
store peace to that little country, with 
its amazing variety of tribal and sec- 
tarian loyalties. Maybe the need of 
the Arab states for money will keep 
the oil flowing smoothly. 

But a few reflections may be sug: 
gested as an antidote to undue com- 
placency. Three times in the last 13 
years we faced big, fateful decisions: 
at Yalta in 1945; when Red China 
invaded Korea in 1950; and at the 
time of the Anglo-French landing at 
Suez in the autumn of 1956. Every 
time we failed to take a bold, ageres- 
sive stand; and every time our inter- 
national position, vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, conspicuously weakened. 

The seeds of the Hungarian trag- 
edy were sown at Yalta. Red China 
was given a new lease on life when 
we failed to use our naval power and 
nuclear weapons for a knockout blow, 
not an unsatisfactory stalemate, in 
Korea. By siding with our enemies 
against our friends in the Suez dis- 
pute we gave a tremendous boost to 
Nasser. 

One more disquieting thought. If 
all the successful interventions and 
coups d’état are made against our 
interests and never in our favor, if 
our friends end on the scaffold, like 
Imre Nagy and General Pal Maleter, 
or become the victims of assassins, 
like the young King of Iraq, while 
Soviet clients like Janos Kadar, Wal- 
ter Ulbricht and others remain se 
curely on their puppet thrones, under 
the guard of Red Army bayonets, 
then it will be only a question of time 
before we begin to notice a scarcity 
of friends in the foreign field. We 
are badly in need of a striking im 
ternational success. 
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Created Equal?: The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858. 


Ed. by Paul M. Angle. 
Chicago. 422 pp. $7.50. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago—on the 
evening of June 16, 1858—the dele- 
gates to the Illinois State Republican 
Convention assembled in the House 
of Representatives of the Illinois 
State House. Earlier in the day, the 
same delegates had voted unani- 
mously “that Abraham Lincoln is the 
first and only choice of the Republi- 
cans of Illinois for the United States 
Senate, as the successor of Stephen 
A. Douglas.” Now they were to hear 
their candidate. 

In the speech that followed—one 
of the very few, I believe, which can 
be said to have changed the course 
of a nation’s history—an old-line 
Whig was heard to pronounce senti- 
ments which would have been ex- 
pected from the wildest-eyed radi- 
cals of the Free Soil or Liberty 
parties: 

“*A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure, permanently 
half slave and half free.” 

The ensuing campaign, whose main 
themes were established in the 
“House Divided” speech, involved 
the seven joint debates with Lin- 
coln’s redoubtable antagonist, Doug- 
las. They constitute perhaps the most 
famous forensic episode in the his- 
tory of democratic discussion. The 
dust has not settled upon the issues 
that were debated upon the prairies 
of that hot and dry summer; and it 
is fitting that, in the year of their 
Centennial, the text of the debates, 
which have been out of print for 
many years, is made available again. 
Concerning the edition itself, there is 
little to say, except that it is hand- 
some and eminently readable. We 
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Slavery—A Battle Revisited 


Reviewed by Harry V. Jaffa 
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University ; author, “Thomism and Aristotelianism” 


are given not only the complete text 
of the seven joint debates, but also 
the opening speeches by Lincoln at 
Springfield and Douglas at Chicago, 
and the two subsequent speeches by 
Lincoln and Douglas at Springfield 
on July 17, in which major lines of 
their arguments are elaborated. Pro- 
fessor Paul Angle has folowed the 
precedent of the Sparks edition, pub- 
lished in 1908, by including press 
comments heralding the debaters. He 
has done this on a smaller scale than 
Sparks did. But he has added four 
chapters—“Taking the Stump,” “The 
Campaign Progresses,” “Touches of 
Temper” and “The Campaign Ends” 
—which give the reader a sense of 
the place of the debates in the con- 
text of the whole campaign, which 
lasted more than five months, and in 
which the joint debates were a minor 
fraction of the campaigners’ engage- 
ments. There is also an appendix 
listing the dates and places of all the 
rivals’ speaking engagements, and a 
30-page introduction by the editor. 

It would be difficult to make sug- 
gestions for a better single-volume 
edition, except, perhaps, that it 
should be made available to students 
at a more modest price, since earlier, 
cheaper editions can readily be had 
in second-hand bookstores. Yet the 
scholar must lament that, although 
the other major speeches by Lincoln, 
which must be read to grasp his po- 
sition fully, are easily available in 
inexpensive editions, we have no such 
access to Douglas’s works. Reading 
through these debates one can easily 
see why Douglas was the most feared 
debater of his day, perhaps the hard- 
est political infighter the country has 


produced. Yet in the debates Lin- 
coln is much nearer his best than 
Douglas. Douglas’s Senate speeches 
in January and March 1854, for ex- 
ample, when he was driving his 
Nebraska bill through to victory— 
which cover much of the same 
ground as the ones in the present 
volume—are much keener and harder 
hitting. All Lincoln students know 
the Cooper Union speech; yet few 
know Douglas’s essay in Harper’s 
magazine, “Popular Sovereignty in 
the Territories,” to which the Cooper 
Union speech is largely a reply. Let 
us hope that Douglas’s works will 
soon become available somewhere. 

Douglas, the political giant of 
1858, has now become the historical 
appendage of his antagonist. Yet in 
the eyes of professional historians, 
he has fared much better than Lin- 
coln. On the issues that divided 
them, contemporary historiography 
pronounces Lincoln wrong and 
Douglas right. This is true in spite 
of, rather than because of, the rela- 
tive esteem in which the men are 
held. Angle, for example, is an un- 
stinted admirer of Lincoln. Yet, like 
most other commentators, he thinks 
that the conspiracy charge in the 
“House Divided” speech, upon which 
Lincoln’s entire campaign hinged, 
was inconsequential. Lincoln charged 
that the four “workmen,” Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger and James (Doug- 
las, Pierce, Taney and Buchanan), 
had collaborated in a policy which 
logically pointed to the legalization 
of slavery in “all the States, old as 
well as new, North as well as South.” 
Lincoln did not say he “knew” they 
had conspired; he merely arrayed 











the evidence to show that their ac- 
tions produced a “tendency” toward 
that result. 

Professor Angle says of the con- 
spiracy charge that Lincoln “failed 
to support it with evidence, and gave 
it diminishing emphasis in his later 
speeches.” The first part of this state- 
ment is certainly not true. The entire 
“House Divided” speech is nothing 
but evidence to support it. Angle, 
like most historians, has failed to dis- 
tinguish the legal sense of “conspir- 
acy,” which means an unlawful com- 
bination, from the non-legal sense 
which, according to Webster, means 
“combination or union (of persons 
or things) for a single purpose or 
end; harmonious action.” Lincoln’s 
rhetoric is deliberative, not forensic. 
Its forensic quality—.for he was a 
lawyer—is metaphoric. He is not try- 
ing to convict Douglas and the others 
of a crime; he is attempting to con- 
vince the American people that these 
men collaborated policies 
which make them 
guardians of the nation’s liberties. 


upon 
untrustworthy 


However, the crucial point is not 
whether Douglas and the others ac- 
tually together. but 
whether their policies amounted to 
a “tendency” toward making slavery 
lawful throughout the nation. 
Historians have in fact rejected the 


“conspired” 


conspiracy charge because they have 
doubted that there was such a tend- 
ency; and, of course, it is impossible 
to believe the former while doubting 
the latter. In my judgment. neither 
Professor Angle nor his historical 
preceptors—the revisionist historians 
Randall, Craven, Milton, Hodder, 
Ramsdell, to mention leading names 
—have justified their doubts. The 
substance of their position is that 
slavery would not have spread fur- 
ther no matter what Lincoln did or 
said. Yet Lincoln argued that the 
defeat of the pro-slavery Lecompton 
Constitution for Kansas, in the winter 
and spring of 1857-58. could not 
have been accomplished without the 
Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And the Republicans 
would never have been there if Doug- 


las’s popular soverignty principle had 
been accepted by Northern free- 
soilers. Hence Lincoln believed it es- 
sential to end the flirtation of Doug- 
las and the eastern Republicans that 
had been going on all spring. Greeley 
and others wanted Lincoln to support 
Douglas for re-election, not oppose 
him. 

Angle’s contention that Lincoln 
gave the conspiracy charge diminish- 
ing emphasis in his speeches is cor- 
rect. But the reason is that, as the 
campaign progressed and the pug- 
nacious Douglas attacked the “Black 
Republicans” with increasing feroci- 
ty, Lincoln saw that the bridges be- 
tween Douglas and the main body 
of the party were burned. He had 
nothing more to fear from a rap- 
prochement between Douglas and the 
national leaders of the Republican 
have 
failed to see how much of Lincoln’s 


party. Historians generally 
early speech-making in the campaign 
was designed to split Douglas and 
the Republicans, rather than appeal 
to free-soil Democrats. Lincoln felt 
that only a simon-pure Republican- 
ism could guarantee the continued 
existence of a party which could de- 
feat the future Lecomptons. 

A good deal of misunderstanding 
has been spread through the history 
books concerning Lincoln’s stand on 
racial equality. It is regrettable that 
Angle has added to it. He says Lin- 
coln’s “attitude toward the Negro, 
whether slave or free, was essentially 
the same as that of Douglas.” This 
is completely untrue. Lincoln insisted 
that the Negro was a man, and as 
a man entitled to all the natural 
rights enumerated in the Declaration 
of Independence. including the right 
to a government in which he had an 
equal voice. Douglas, on the con- 
trary, believed that the Negro be- 
longed to an “inferior race” which 
lacked, and forever must lack, any 
right to be governed by a govern- 
ment founded upon the consent of 
the governed. Douglas believed this 
to be true of Indians, Orientals and 
mixed or “mongrel” races. 

The great difficulty concerning 





Lincoln’s position arises from a fail- 
ure to grasp the distinction between 
natural and civil rights. It has been 
alleged that Lincoln was inconsistent 
or insincere because he was not in 
favor of immediately making citizens 
of Negroes. As a matter of fact. Lin. 
coln, in the 1858 campaign, said that 
he “was not, and never had been” 
in favor of giving full political equal- 
ity to Negroes; he never said that 
he would not in future favor it. If 
this equivocation seems to detract 
from the fervor of Lincoln’s faith, let 
us remember that he believed the 
anti-slavery movement depended vit- 
ally upon the kind of leadership he 
was attempting to furnish; and that 
it would have been madness to wreck 
his party—as he certainly would 
have done—by espousing a program 
of complete political equality. 

But apart from this, Lincoln did 
not believe that Negroes had any nat- 
ural right to United States citizen- 
ship any more than did _ resident 
aliens. Citizenship was a_ privilege 
which need be bestowed upon those 
whom the community wished, in 
their own interests, to accept as new 
members. The only political right 
possessed by freed Negroes, implied 
in the abstract right to freedom, was 
to leave the country and form politi- 
cal associations of their own, just 
as the early colonists had left Ev- 
rope to find new political associations 
in the new world. Lincoln’s coloniza- 
tion idea—which he had _ inherited 
from Jefferson via Clay—was always 
correlated with his aim of eventual 
complete emancipation. It should 
also be remembered that prior to the 
Fourteenth Amendment freed Ne- 
groes were not citizens, and that the 
rights of citizens were determined by 
the states. Each legislature 
could determine who, residing with 
in its boundaries, should be added to 
the body politic. In a government 
based upon the consent—or opinion 


state 


—of the governed, Lincoln saw af 
obligation to respect what he be 
lieved to be a “universal” opinion im 
Illinois which then opposed adding 
freed Negroes to that body. 
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There is one other point. Lincoln’s 


advocacy of colonization, as a solu- 
tion of the problem of the freed Ne- 
gro, was not as impractical and hol- 
low as Angle, like most other 
historians, thinks. Whatever the in- 
trinsic merit of the proposal, it 
served a vital and rhetorical and po- 
litical function in 1858 and _there- 
after. Lincoln’s political following 
was overwhelmingly anti-slavery. It 
was also overwhelmingly anti-Negro. 
Lincoln’s platform was to oppose the 
spread of slavery, not to abolish it. 
Yet Lincoln tried as much as, if not 
more than, any of his contemporaries 
to link opposition to the spread of 
slavery with the idea of its gradual 
extinction. If Lincoln was vague on 
plans as to how this was to be ac- 
complished, it was because he knew 
from experience that any concrete 
plan would meet with overwhelming 
opposition, and might fatally disrupt 
the anti-slavery cause. Indeed, if it 
had become known that ultimate ex- 
tinction of slavery would mean that 
four million Negroes would be free 
to move around the country, and 
compete with white labor, it is doubt- 
ful that many elements in the free- 
soil movement would have continued 
to oppose even the extension (and 
perpetuation) of slavery. The coloni- 
zation idea—which Lincoln believed 
in sincerely—played the vital role of 
making that vague “ultimate” extinc- 
tion of slavery seem reasonable and 
palatable. 

Lincoln found the gulf between 
himself and Douglas in Douglas’s 
“don’t care” attitude concerning 
what, Lincoln believed, all the true 
men did and must care about, name- 
ly, labeling human slavery for the 
evil it was. Free government, then 
and now, depends upon keeping 
alive in the hearts of men a deep 
concern for the principles of politi- 
al right. Those principles have never 
been more dramatically affirmed and 
tested than upon the Illinois prairies, 
in that summer of 1858. There is no 
better guide to the problems of 1858 
than to contemplate and ponder that 
drama and test. 
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God and Israel 


Martin Buber. 
By Arthur A. Cohen. 
Hilary House. 110 pp. $2.00. 


MartTIN BUBER is one of the great 
formative influences in contemporary 
religious thought. His thinking, espe- 
cially in its later phases, falls in with 
the general movement of religious 
existentialism—indeed, it is one of 
the main contemporary sources of 
this movement—but the particular 
direction he has given to it unques- 
tionably reflects the characteristically 
Jewish sources of his spirituality. His 
teaching has entered as a vital in- 
gredient into the newer Christian 
theology. as well as into a good deal 
of the most significant social philoso- 
phy of our time. With Niebuhr. Til- 
lich, and Maritain, he has helped to 
make religion and its intellectual tra- 
dition once more relevant to the 
secular concerns of the world. 

Arthur Cohen’s essay offers an in- 
teresting and original rendering of 
Buber’s teaching which should prove 
of service to those who approach the 
Jewish thinker for the first time as 
well as to those already familiar with 
his work. Mr. Cohen skilfully com- 
bines biography, exposition and in- 
terpretation in a well-integrated 
presentation that for all its brevity 
does manage to say what has to be 
said in a clear and attractive way. 

What is it in Buber’s thought that 
has had such a powerful impact upon 
the mind of our time? Everything 
that is central in Buber’s religious 
philosophy stems from his small work 
of the early 1920’s, 1 and Thou, 
which, as Ronald Gregor Smith once 
predicted, “will rank as one of the 
epoch-making books of our genera- 
tion.” The basic idea of this work, 
and of all of Buber’s thinking, is to 
be found in the celebrated distinction 
between the two primordial attitudes, 
the two fundamental types of rela- 
tion, of which man is capable: I-Thou 
and I-It. In the I-Thou “meeting,” 


Reviewed by Will Herberg 


Author, “The Writings of Martin Buber,” 
“Four Existentialist Theologians” 


which Buber frequently calls “rela- 
tion” without qualification, emerges 
the primary reality of human being. 
Neither the I nor the Thou, says 
Buber, is ultimate, but the I-Thou, the 
“between-man-and-man” (Zwischen- 
menschliche). The person, the “single 
one”—Buber sometimes uses Kierke- 
gaard’s term, however he may criti- 
cize certain facets of Kierkegaard’s 
interpretation—is born out of this 
relation: Without the Thou there can 
be no I; “the self becomes an I only 
in relation to a Thou.” Authentic hu- 
man existence is existence in the I- 
Thou. (“IJ am,” Karl Jaspers has 
reiterated, “only in communication 
with the other.’’) 

But of course man’s attitudes can- 
not possibly be cast permanently in 
the I-Thou relation. To survive, man 
must know and use things—and, 
tragically, even human beings. Yet 
the I-Thou remains normative, and 
the I-It, however inescapable, must 
be kept subordinate. “Without It, 
man cannot live; but he who lives 
with It alone is not a man... . Real 
life is meeting.” Evil in human rela- 
tions Buber traces to the conversion 
of the other from a Thou into an 
It; depersonalization, “objectifica- 
tion” in Berdyaev’s sense, is the great 
sin. As against this, there is the self- 
giving love of personal “communica- 
tion,” which does not, in Buber’s 
mature view, by any means imply 
suppression of the self: “It is not the 
I that is given up, but the false self- 
asserting instinct. . . . There is no 
self-love that is not self-deceit..., 
but without being and remaining 
oneself, there is no love.” 

The philosophy of I-Thou is thus 
personalistic, though not individual- 
istic in the isolating, atomistic sense 
of the term (the distinction recalls 
Maritain’s). “The individual person 
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fs unique and irreplacable,” but the 
individual person has no real being 
except in relation to other persons 
as persons. Personality and commu- 
nity are held to involve each other, 
but the personal relation of commu- 
nity is something very different from 
the mass aggregation of collectivity. 
Buber is a socialist; his socialism, 
however, is poles apart not merely 
from the slave-Communism of the 
Soviet Union, but also from the large- 
scale centralist collectivism of Euro- 
pean social democracy. As described 
in Paths in Utopia, Buber’s most ex- 
plicit work of social theory, it envis- 
ages a “community of communities,” 
a federation of self-governing, virtu- 
ally self-sustaining communes, very 
much along the lines of the best of 
the Israeli kibbutzim. “Not Moscow 
and Washington define the foci of 
man’s future in the West,” Mr. Cohen 
aptly summarizes Buber’s teaching in 
this area, “but rather Moscow and 
Jerusalem.” 

Of course, all Buber’s thinking is 
rooted in what might be called his 
philosophy of religion, since human 
existence itself is radically religious 
existence. God is the “eternal Thou,” 
whom man encounters in the ongoing 
context of life. If “real life is meet- 
ing,” it is life grounded in the ulti- 
mate “meeting” with God. Yet Buber 
sharply criticizes Kierkegaard for ex- 
cluding one’s neighbor from the dia- 
logue between the self and God. The 
ultimate relation, Buber says, is not 
simply dyadic—God and the self; it 
is triadic—God, the self, and one’s 
neighbor. “Real relationship with 
God,” Buber writes, “cannot be 
achieved if real relationships with the 
world and mankind are lacking.” And 
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again: “The true community does 
not arise through people having feel- 
ings for one another (though indeed 
not without it), but through, first, 
their taking their stand in living mu- 
tual relation with a living Center, 
and second, their being in living 
mutual relation with one another.” 

Faith thus becomes a response of 
one’s total being to the call of God. 
“The man who thinks existentially,” 
Buber says, “is the man who stakes 
his life on his thinking.” It is through 
the decision of faith, upon which he 
does indeed stake his whole life, that 
in the last analysis, he gains his 
freedom, acquires a future, and be- 
comes a person, a “single one.” The 
life of faith is not a life of security 
and possession; as much as Luther, 
Buber castigates the self-deceptive 
complacency of the “happy posses- 
sors.” The life of faith is a life of 
“holy insecurity,” “life on the nar- 
row ridge.” But it is a life that brings 
authenticity. 

In Judaism Buber finds pre- 
eminently the religion of this dia- 
logue of faith and life. The basic 
theme of the Bible, he points out, the 
theme that “unites all the stories and 
sagas, sayings and prophecies con- 
tained within it . . . is the encounter 
between a group of people and the 
Lord of the world in the course of 
history,” a dialogue between “the I 
of the speaking God and the Thou 
of the hearing Israel.” The people of 
Israel is for Buber emphatically not 
one of the “nations of the world”; it 
is “something unique, unclassifiable, 
a community that cannot be grasped 
in the categories of ethnology and 
sociology,” but can be understood 
only in faith as God’s people whose 
very being is “a summons and a 
sending,” a vocation binding it ir- 
revocably to the world in which it 
finds itself but of which it is never 
wholly and entirely a part. That vo- 
cation, to Buber, is primarily to real- 
ize “true community” on earth. Such 
was the mandate given to the people 
from the beginning, reiterated and 
renewed by the prophets, and never 
lost in the tradition of Israel. Jewry 





still faces this “unfinished task,” a 
task .which (Buber feels) cannot 
properly be carried out in the Dias. 
pora. The whole meaning of Buber’s 
Zionism is the effort to establish the 
conditions under which this “unfin- 
ished task” can be resumed in the 
Land of Israel, where alone it can 


be fulfilled. Buber’s Zionism, Buber’s 


entire thinking, is essentially messi- § 


anic, but it is significantly a messia- 
nism which has no reality unless it 
somehow is made to permeate and 
vitalize the “everyday.” 


messianic passion of his, for as Mr. 
Cohen rightly insists, “Judaism is an 
eschatological faith, . . . most pro- 
foundly herself when she is turned, 
through history, to the future,” the 
future of possibility and realization, 
the future of judgment and fulfil 
ment. 

Mr. Cohen’s originality lies pri- 
marily in his attempt to interpret 
Buber’s thinking under the category 
of the Holy. This approach has the 
double merit of presenting the fa- 
miliar material in a new perspective, 
and of emphasizing the thoroughly 
religious character of Buber’s think- 
ing. But it does tend to distort the 
focus a little by overdoing the phe: 
nomenological at the expense of the 
existential-dialogical in the structure 
of Buber’s thought, for the category 
of the Holy is essentially a phenome: 
nological category, as Rudolf Otto, 
to vhom Mr. Cohen refers, was well 
aware. There are other points at 
which one might raise objections or 
qualificaions, such as the inadequate 
criticism of the utopian strain in 
Buber’s social thinking, and (more 
serious) the unfortunate reiteration 
of Buber’s strange misunderstanding 
of the meaning of faith in normative 
Christian teaching, and therefore also 
of the true dialogue between Judaism 
and Christianity. But these are, after 
all, secondary matters in the context 
of the whole. Arthur Cohen’s brie! 
study will be welcomed as a concis 
and perceptive introduction to the 
thinking of one of the great religiou' 
philosophers of our time. 
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Conrad the Novelist. 
By Albert J. Guerard. 
Harvard. 322 pp. $5.50. 


JosepH ConraD, Mr. Guerard says, 
“seems closer to the present—to 
Faulkner, Graham Greene, Malcolm 
Lowry and others—than to the major 
figures who emerged just before and 
after the First World War.” This is 
not true, of course, of all his novels. 
The early ones, Almayers’s Folly and 
The Outcast of the Islands, and es- 
pecially those that followed Under 
Western Eyes, represent either Con- 
rad’s awkward searching for a 
method or the tired normalcy that 
followed his period of greatest 
achievement between 1897 and 1913. 
Quite naturally, it is with the superior 
products of Conrad’s middle period 
that Guerard is mainly concerned 
in this 
study. 

As Guerard sees it, Conrad “was 
a much divided man.” Subcon- 
sciously, he occasionally felt deeply 
guilty about his desertion of Poland 
for the sea, about his desertion of 
the sea for writing, about some dubi- 
ous ventures into smuggling and ex- 
ploitation, about an attempt at suicide 
while he was still a young man (this 
last is probably established by a let- 
ter recently discovered in Poland). 
Overtly, he exemplified political and 
moral conservatism; covertly, his 
sympathies were with the outlaw and 
tebel. Overtly he aimed at the 
“classicism” of Flaubert and Tur- 
genev, but “as writer and creative 
temperament he evokes rather Dosto- 
evsky . . . and Faulkner, the most 
distinguished of his direct succes- 
sors.” His “best work was built, 
nearly as much as Gide’s best, out of 
conflict, anxiety, fear.” 

On the whole, Guerard’s case is 
convincing. He demonstrates bril- 
liantly the artistic objectification of 
these conflicts in “The Secret Sharer,” 
The Heart of Darkness, The Nigger 


excellent psycho-critical 
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A Man Divided 





Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 
Professor of literature, Louisville University; 
author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


of the Narcissus, Lord Jim, and Nos- 
tromo, tales and novels of “psycho- 
moral ambiguity.” In all of them, 
but most notably in Lord Jim, there 
is an eloquent dramatization “of the 
will and the personality in conflict, 
of the conscious mind betrayed by 
the unconscious, of the intent ren- 
dered absurd by the deed.” In all 
of them, he uncovers as no earlier 
critic has, the ethic Conrad artistically 
supports: 

“A man is born ready to create an 
idealized conception of self, an ego- 
ideal. If he tries to escape or trans- 
cend this conception of self, he col- 
lapses. He should accept this ideal 
and try through action to make it 
viable.” 

It is by this touchstone that Con- 
rad leads us to judge his characters’ 
action and inaction: the narrator of 
“The Secret Sharer,” who recognizes 
the Leggatt within and goes on from 
there; the crew of the Narcissus, 
which throws off its kinship to James 
Wait; Marlow, who knows he nearly 
is and must not be Lord Jim; Decoud, 
who realizes but cannot overcome 
“the immobilizing dangers of skepti- 
cism.” 

This is the central core of Conrad 
the Novelist, but Guerard gives us a 
great deal more than this fundamen- 
tal insight. He writes well of the 
structure of Conrad’s novels, where 
his “temperamental evasiveness” leads 
him to circle his subject, constantly 
“narrowing and opening . . . the 
lense;” of the unmistakable “speak- 
ing voice” his style at its best sug- 
gests with its “overextended syntax” 
and “its unpunctuated running 
rhythms.” He discriminates between 
good and bad even as he praises 
highly Lord Jim and Nostromo, 
showing none of the absolute parti- 
sanship of F. R. Leavis. He helps 











us to see that Conrad’s best work, 
like The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
exists on several levels, as a “faith- 
ful document of life,” as “a study in 
collective psychology,” as a “symbolic 
comment on man’s nature and des- 
tiny,” as a “prose poem containing 
overtones of myth.” 

Nevertheless, there are ways in 
which this book is inferior to Guer- 
ard’s Thomas Hardy. In both, he 
is helped to many of his insights by 
his knowledge of psychoanalysis, yet 
there is no obtrusion of these in- 
sights in the Hardy book as there 
occasionally is in his study of Con- 
rad. In the Hardy book, it is not 
his aim “to talk as rigorously and 
fully about . . . novels as certain 
critics talk about poems,” and he 
does not therefore go in as extensively 
for such minutiae as page-counting 
and symbol-hunting. There is also 
in the Conrad, as I do not recall 
there being in the Hardy, something 
of a tendency to over-rigorous judg- 
ment. (At its best, The Rover is “a 
true adventure story for boys”; Vic- 
tory is “an awkward popular romance 
built around certain imperfectly 
dramatized reflections.”’) 

Still, Conrad the Novelist is a very 
good book indeed. Here, as in his 
earlier studies, Guerard intelligently 
and sensitively pioneers for that vari- 
ety of criticism that carefully dis- 
tinguishes between the writer’s in- 
tention and the writer’s accomplish- 
ment, that prefers the rich and dif_i- 
cult novel to the crudely oversimple 
one, that sees styles as “not the man 
but the artist,” as “our primary evi- 
dence of glowing or failing energy, 
of intense or relaxed imagining, of 
congenial or uncongenial situation.” 
If Guerard’s Conrad is not the defini- 
tive study, I can think of no one 
else who could write it. 











A Guide’s Guide to Communist Jargon 


A Guide to Communist Jargon. 
By R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Macmillan. 169 pp. $3.50. 


READING Mr. Hunt’s Guide to Com- 
munist Jargon one is struck with the 
uncomfortable impression that for all 
its erudition, unquestionable shrewd- 
ness, and rapier-like logic, the book 
somehow misses the mark. Is it be- 
cause the historical information 
(“ ‘deviation’—uhlon, first appeared 
in the resolution ‘On the Syndicalist 
and Anarchist Deviation in _ the 
Party, adopted by the Tenth Con- 
gress of March 1921”) is irrelevant? 
Hardly. Are the descriptions of 
the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist-Khrush- 
chevite transmutations of terms such 
as “dictatorship of the proletariat” or 
“capitalist encirclement” incorrect? 
Not in the slightest. Or is Mr. Hunt’s 
logic (“To say that socialist States 
cannot commit aggression because 
they are non-aggressive is to utter a 
tautology . . .”) perhaps faulty? 
Most assuredly not. Then what is it? 

The answer, it seems to me, lies 
in the fact that the author of the 
Guide is too much of a scholar and 
too much of a gentleman. For if you 
are going to treat Soviet terminology 
with excessive respect, you may come 
up with a great deal of interesting 
data, but what you are not going to 
get is its practical, operational mean- 
ing. 

Take the term “aggression,” for in- 
stance. Now it’s perfectly true that 
the Soviet definition of it, viewed 
analytically, constitutes a tautology. 


Reviewed by Abraham Brumberg 


Editor, “Problems of Communism” 


But how do our learned friends in 
the Kremlin regard “aggression” in 
practical terms? Translated into dic- 
tionary-type English, it may read as 
follows: Aggression—any military or 
defensive act on the part of countries 
opposed to Soviet imperialism. 

This formulation is, of course, bar- 
renly simplistic. Yet doesn’t it go to 
the heart of the matter? At the very 
least—it seems to this writer—it illus- 
trates an area of Communist termi- 
nology that was left largely in the 
shadows in Mr. Hunt's painstaking 
approach. The following definitions. 
therefore. are offered in the fond 
hope that they will fill an important 
void, and thus constitute a kind of 
“Guide's Guide to Communist Jar- 
gon”: 

Agitation—the practice of keeping 
Soviet workers after hours in order 
to subject them to long harangues 
about the correctness of Marxism- 
Leninism and the wisdom of the cur- 
rent party line (q.v.). 

Capitalist encirclement—an aspect 
of Stalinist paranoia. now largely 
eclipsed (as in the case of Poland) 
by “socialist encirclement.” 

Coexistence—a working arrange- 
ment between the West and the USSR 
whereby the latter would be free to 
support Nasser with arms while the 
West would scuttle the Baghdad Pact. 

Collective leadership—a_ highly 
transitory system of rule in a Com- 
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munist country, established for the 
purpose of permitting one leader to 
acquire absolute power. 
Cosmopolitanism—pro-Jewish (i.e., 
anti-Soviet) views and/or sentiments. 


Criticism and self-criticism—char- ¥ 


acter assassination and vilification of 
any Soviet citizen who fails to exe- 
cute Party policy with a proper de- 
gree of enthusiasm. 

Dictatorship of the proletariat— 
the dictatorship of one or several 
leaders of the Communist party. 

Dogmatism—an inability to mas 
ter the dialectic (q.v.). 

Dialectic—the art of proving the 
opposite of truth. 

Great power chauvinism—an ex- 
cessively rigid attempt to implement 
the Party’s Russification policy in the 
USSR. 

Imperialism —the foreign policy of 
the United States and its allies. 

Inner party democracy—the right, 
freely bestowed upon all Party mem- 
bers, to study, approve, support and 
execute the policies of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. 

Nationalism and self-determination 
—outside the USSR, nationalism 
stands for the claims and _ strivings 
of any country or ethnic group op: 
posed to imperialism (q.v.) ; within 
the USSR, it stands for the right of 
most nationalities (except undesir- 
able ones, like the Jews) to compose 
folk songs in their own languages 
about the joys of collective farming; 
as for self-determination and its close 
relation, secession, these are rights— 
in Mr. Hunt’s apt description—givea 
to Russian minorities “only on com 
dition that they make use of neither.” 

Opportunism—any alliance be 
tween any party and Communists 
which is not used by the latter fo 
the purpose of destroying the former 

Party line—to a member of the 
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Party, the only way of facing the 
world at any given time without tax- 
ing his faculties. 

Party-mindedness—the ability to 
master and apply the Party line at all 
times and under all conditions with- 
out getting tripped up in the process. 

Petty bourgeoisie—most of the 
readers of this publication. 

Proletariat—working people be- 
longing to the CP or at least sympa- 
thetic to it. 


Proletarian democracy —Commu- 
nist dictatorship. 

Reformism—any attempt to insti- 
tute social, economic or political 
changes without establishing the dic- 
tatorship of the Communist party. 

Revolutionary vigilance—a state of 
mind that sees in every American 
businessman a hidden agent of the 
CIA and in every French student a 
potential ravisher of Russian woman- 


hood. 


Socialist realism—art in Commu- 
nist countries that portrays the glori- 
ous future rather than the dismal 


present. 

A Guide’s Guide to Communist 
Jargon—a vicious attempt by a paid 
lackey of American imperialism to 
besmirch the good name of the most 
advanced country in the world, to 
create hatred for the peace-loving 
citizens of the USSR, and to unleash 
a new world war. 





The World of Anti-Gentilism 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author of “His Master’s Voice”: 
contributor to “Commentary,” “Commonweal” etc. 


The Enemy Camp. 
By Jerome Weidman. 
Random House. 561 pp. $4.95. 


WE HAVE HAD a good deal of fic- 
tion, none of it very distinguished, 
dealing with the social and psycho- 
logical aspects of anti-Semitism. 
Now, for a change, the author of 
I Can Get It for You Wholesale has 
given us a relatively excellent novel 
on what might be called anti-Gen- 
tilism, i.e. Jewish dislike and dis- 
trust of Gentiles as Gentiles. Since 
anti-Gentilism ordinarily derives 
from personal or inherited experi- 
ence and fear of persecution and 
discrimination, it has a somewhat 
more rational basis than anti-Semi- 
tism. Yet it can be just as crippling 
psychologically and as anti-social in 
its effects as any other form of racial 
or religious prejudice. 

This would appear to be Jerome 
Weidman’s thesis insofar as he has 
one. Fortunately, he does not labor 
it. In this novel as in life, both the 
enemy camp and the Jewish camp 
are occupied by human beings who 
behave well or badly without re- 
gard to race, creed or the shape of 
their noses. As one of Weidman’s 
Gentile characters remarks _pro- 
foundly, by the time Jews get to be 
tycoons they are practically indis- 
tinguishable from Gentile tycoons. 

Regardless of their economic sta- 
tus, the assorted Gentile and Jewish 
heels who populate Weidman’s pages 
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serve only to suggest that a heel is 
a heel. Dannie Schorr, the villain of 
the piece, doesn’t change when, hav- 
ing made his pile, he becomes Daniel 
Shaw, hotel magnate, philanthropist, 
and would-be candidate for the 
United States Senate. Even the sexual 
mores of the two camps reveal a 
discouraging universality. 

The novel’s principal sufferer from 
anti-Gentilism is Aunt Tessie, the 
gallant Jewish spinster who salvages 
George Hurst from an East Side or- 
phanage and brings him up to dis- 
trust and avoid all skutzim. Her 
particular detestation is Dannie, 
George’s youthful hero. She calls him 
a skutz-lover because although a Jew 
he does odd chores for the local 
Irish bootlegger. Actually, Dannie is 
innocent of racial prejudice; he uses 
and betrays Gentiles and Jews alike 
in hacking his way up from the East 
Side. When he has it made, he 
changes his name to Shaw merely 
as a matter of business and political 
convenience. 

George is infatuated with his child- 
hood playmate, Dora Dienst. who 
becomes a_ third-rate night-club 
singer and call girl. On what was 
to have been their wedding day, she 
runs off with Dannie, taking George’s 
accumulated savings. But even that 
doesn’t end George’s infatuation. He 


is liberated only by his marriage to 
a shickseh who treats him like a hu- 
man being, and demands to be treated 
likewise. Their subsequent problems 
have to do chiefly with finding a 
place to live where their children 
won't be called kikes, and with ex- 
tinguishing the embers of George’s 
nostalgic infatuation with Dora, the 
girl with a voice like a cantor. 

Some amusing chapters are con- 
cerned with George’s brief role as 
the prospective son-in-law of a Jewish 
tycoon. who lavishly subsidizes Noon, 
a weekly magazine he has established 
as an outlet for his daughter’s man- 
agerial talents. The shickseh gets 
George out of this entanglement too, 
by dint of sleeping with him more 
successfully than had the tycoon’s 
managerial daughter. 

The Enemy Camp is not a moral 
tale, or even a tale with a thesis, al- 
though if one should ask what it 
implies with respect to the desirable 
relations of the two camps, the an- 
swer would probably be “assimila- 
tion.” Intermarriage is not an in- 
fallible cure for either anti-Gentilism 
or anti-Semitism, but historically it 
has been known to help. Again, 
Weidman does not say this. If he 
had, he would scarcely have given 
us his best work to date and one of 
the best novels of recent vintage. 
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The Strauss Dynasty — Vienna 
Dances, Vienna State Opera Orches- 
tra, conducted by Anton Paulik 
(Vanguard VRS~ 1019-22): The 
younger Johann Strauss and the 
waltz have become so intertwined in 
the public mind that it is all too 
easy to forget that he was only one 
of a famous family, all of whom 
wrote waltzes furiously over a total 
span of 77 years. This new Vanguard 
album, while according Johann Jr. 
his rightful place, gives the other 
members of the clan a full and de- 
lightful hearing. 

When Johann Sr. began writing, 
the waltz was both primitive and 
slightly disreputable. He found it 
in the form of the landler (a kind 
of sprightly peasant dance), and left 
it a highly developed art form. The 
Strauss Dynasty offers a rich sam- 
pling from the Strauss warehouse, 
including some of the most familiar 
and some almost unknown. This per- 
formance has exactly the needed sug- 
gestion of champagne-tipsiness. 

Mozari, Concerto No. 21 in C Ma- 
jor (K467) and Concerto No. 17 in 
G Major (K453), Andor Foldes, 
pianist, with the Berlin Philharmonic 
(Decca DL 9973): My prior expe- 
rience with Andor Foldes has been 
with his interpretations of Bartok. In 
these two concerti, he shows a thor- 
ough understanding of the Mozartian 
idiom as well, and the technique to 
do it justice. 

Of the two concerti, the C Major 
is of far greater interest. Written 
in 1785, it marks the beginning of 
the Mozart who was changing from 
a masterly exponent of charming 
trivia to Mozart the giant. In this 
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period, his music shows a greater 
degree of introspection, as well as 
some departure from the conventional 
harmonic patterns of the time. Mr. 
Foldes occasionally seems to empha- 
size the gayer aspects of this work 
at the expense of its symphonic quali- 
ties, but his performance is smooth 
and ingratiating. The orchestral ac- 
companiment, under the direction of 
Paul Schmitz, is first-rate. 

In the G Major concerto, a con- 
siderably slighter work, Mr. Foldes 
seems in perfect control at all times. 
The recording of both concerti is uni- 
formly excellent in quality. 

Trouble in Tahiti, opera in seven 
scenes by Leonard Bernstein (M-G-M 
E3646) : I first encountered Trouble 
in Tahiti in 1954 when it was going 
the rounds of summer theaters. In 
such relaxed surroundings, it seemed 
a pleasant enough divertissement. Is- 
suing baldly from my own loud- 
speaker, however, without benefit of 
the extra remission of judgment that 
one grants summer theater fare, it 
just doesn’t come off, either as pure 
opera or as entertainment. 

Conceived as a satire on the diffi- 
culties of suburban living, Trouble 
in Tahiti does not probe deeply 
enough in either its music or its 
libretto to make its point. Mr. Bern- 
stein has further confused the issue 
by embarking in one song on such an 
enthusiastic parody of a South Sea 
movie that his original purpose is 
lost, especially since this number is 
the most effective in the opera. The 
net result is one rather good parody 
number embedded in a not very in- 
teresting story about a rather dull 
young couple. Beverly Wolff and 





Sam Atkinson as the couple are ca. 
pable, and the M-G-M orchestra un- 
der Arthur Winograd runs a gamut 
of styles quite successfully. 

Dvorak, Symphony No. 2 in D 
Minor, Sir John Barbirolli (conduct. 
ing the Halle Orchestra (Mercury MG 
50159) : Dvorak is one of those com. 
posers who seems to suffer from 
either too much praise or too little, 
Some critics relegate him to the 
status of a “folk” composer; others 
make him the peer of Brahms. The 
Second Symphony, which was com. 
missioned by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of London, offers a good oppor: 
tunity to judge, as it is entirely free 
of his usual folk themes; it is his 
strictest excursion into the classical 
symphonic form. Listened to in this 
light, it is by no means negligible, but 
it is scarcely of a quality to be con- 
sidered the Brahms Fifth. Sir John 
Barbirolli conducts, with evident lov- 
ing care, a recording of top-flight 
quality. 

Mahler, Songs of a Wayfarer, Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, conducted by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler (Angel 35522): 
As far as I am concerned, there is 
no one now singing who is the equal 
of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau when it 
comes to Lieder. He has a big, strong 
voice that he can use with perfect 
artistry to achieve an infinite variety 
of texture and characterization, and 
he is at his best in this recording. 

In mood, the Songs of a Wayfarer 
seem to belong to the Sturm und 
Drang type of German music with 
Weh! weh! as the most characteristic 
sentiment expressed. Mahler wrote 
both the words and music, and, al- 
though the atmosphere becomes 4 
bit oppressive for my taste, they com 
plement each other very well, indeed. 

Included on the same disc are sevel 
Brahms Lieder which also find 
Fischer-Dieskau in top form. With 
Hertha Klust at the piano, he sings 
in a thrilling way that must bring 
envy and despair to other baritones 
His rendition of the beautiful “Wi 
bist du, meine Kénigin” alone makes 
the record well worth owning. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


The two-article series by W. S. Woytinsky 
(“Eight Months in Latin America,” NL, June 
30, July 7-14) is welcome indeed. Mr. Woy- 
tinsky has done much to define the present 
status of U.S.-Latin American relations at a 
time when too much is being written with sen- 
sational headline appeal in mind. 

However, there is one point in his first article 
which I believe deserves comment. 

In noting the attitude of many Latin Ameri- 
can liberals that the United States is responsible 
for the existence of dictatorial regimes in some 
Latin American countries, Woytinsky writes: 

“In vain we tried to persuade our friends that 
our country’s capacity to influence domestic 
policy in Latin America was very limited, and 
that any meddling on our part might provoke 
resentment and opposition in not only the coun- 
tries concerned but also the entire continent.” 
I do not entirely agree with this conclusion. 
It is true that Latin Americans may place too 
much emphasis on the point that the State 
Department seems to take the side of dictator- 
ship. But I would suggest that at the same 
time, in following a line of neutrality, the 
United States too often aids dictatorial govern- 
ments with whom our democratic experience 
and attitudes have nothing in common. 

Cuba is a case in point. By doing all we can 
to cut off aid to Cuban rebels in the mountains 
of Oriente Province, we are maintaining neu- 
trality in the strict international sense. But at 
the same time we are making it difficult for 
rebel forces trying to overthrow a_ blatantly 
dictatorial regime—that of Batista. If we must 
be neutral, I would like to suggest that we be 
less painstakingly so. Instead of giving chase 
to vessels slipping out of Texas ports for Cuba 
with aid for Fidel Castro’s rebels, we could 
merely fail to capture the ships. And so on. 
Our policy of neutrality actually does seem 
to indicate that we favor dictatorships. This is 
what the Latin Americans are concerned about. 
Millis, Mass. James NeLson GOopsELL 


I was delighted with your June 30 issue. Dr. 
Woytinsky’s article was informative, but I was 
surprised at his conservatism. I hope that he will 
write more articles—some giving specific sug- 
gestions for U.S. policy, and for Latin progress. 

I feel that there are two essentials, which he 
failed to mention, for the economic and educa- 
tional progress of Latin America. One is peace. 
In Colombia, it is still more dangerous to drive 
a car from Medellin to Cali than it was to take 
a stage coach from Denver to Sacramento in 
the 1860s because lawless elements attack and 
murder an average of ten Colombians a day. In 
Tolima, Caldas, and many other areas there is 
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Tue New LEApER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


no free passage of trucks, buses, commerce and 
passengers because of these conditions. 

The restoration of peace is vital to Colombia’s 
economy so that both industrial and agricultural 
production can increase. The violence has re- 
sulted in a great migration of people from the 
agricultural areas to the cities. This has created 
actual refugee conditions and refugee villages 
much like those I saw in Europe at the end of 
the war. It has caused agricultural production 
to drop; food prices have gone up so high that 
the average large family is under-nourished. 
Likewise, people are hesitant to invest in indus- 
trial production unless stability ‘and peace guar- 
antee that such investment will not be lost 
through violence. 

Second, freedom is essential to Colombian 
progress. Woytinsky correctly points out the 
future of Latin America is in our own hands, 
and that the best investment is in education 
and health. Yet I wonder if Woytinsky knows 
that hundreds of schools are closed and thou- 
sands of teachers are denied the right to teach 
because they happen to be Protestants in exclu- 
sive Roman Catholic mission territory? Because 
of a Concordat no Protestant teachers or pastors 
are permitted to be residents in Catholic mission 
territory even though they were born there. With 
nearly half of its people illiterate, Colombia 
needs every school and every teacher regardless 
of their religion. Yet five-sixths of Colombia is 
denied the benefits of available teachers for 
religious reasons. 

There are thousands of acres of rich swamp 
lands that could be put into rice production. 
The elimination of these swamps would aid 
health conditions by eliminating malaria. Yet 
the educational and agricultural activities which 
Colombian Protestants are trained to carry on 
are prohibited under the Concordat. Given free- 
dom, the Protestant minority could do for 
Colombia what $10 million in U.S. Point Four 
aid could never do. 


Medellin, Colombia Eucene L. MApEIRA 


TRILLING ADDENDUM 


I should like to state the circumstances of 
the composition of my introduction to The 
Broken Mirror, the anthology of the work of 
Polish “revisionist” intellectuals, and of its 
publication in THe New Leaver of July 7-14. 
Without this information the readers of my 
essay may form an erroneous impression of my 
views on the subject I deal with, and they 
might well be astonished at some of the things 
I say. 

The introduction was completed in January. 
At that time the cultural situation in Poland 
seemed quite promising. The only notable event 


I knew of which indicated a deterioration in 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Polish cultural life was the suppression of Po 
Prostu, and this I mentioned in a sentence | 
shall quote below. I foresaw the possibility that 
the situation might worsen in the months that 
would intervene before the book would be pub- 
lished, and that what I said about a pretty good 
situation would be taken to apply to a less good 
one, and so I asked that my introduction as it 
would appear in the book should carry the date 
of its composition. 


I was less foresighted about the publication } 


of the essay in THE New Leaver. THE New 
LEADER galleys were sent to me either late in 
May or early in June. By that time the cultural 
situation in Poland had indeed deteriorated. | 
took note of this in the footnote which I ap- 
pended to my mention of Po Prostu: “I wrote 
in January. Since that time there have been, of 
course, other portentous incidents of superin- 
tendence of intellectual life.’ But the reader 
of the July 7-14 issue had no way of knowing 
that I wrote this footnote in late May or early 
June, that is, before the recent series of events 
which constituted the capitulation of the Polish 
Communist party to Russia. If the reader 
thought that I wrote the footnote after these 
events, he might properly conclude that I was 
so idiotic as to ignore them or so knavish as to 
wish to belittle them. For this is the sentence 
to which the footnote is “Even 
though I have in memory the disturbing sup- 
pression of Po Prostu, I should not want to 
close my mind to the possibility that the Com- 
munist party of Poland is, or will become, 4 
Communist party of a different kind from that 
of Russia, and that it is responsive to the 
actual wishes of the Polish people.” 

In January, when I wrote that sentence, it 
seemed to me that, unless I expressed the will- 
ingness to entertain a hypothetical optimism 
about the Polish situation, the actual pessimism 
I felt, and wished to express in the introduction, 
would be less attended to. At that time—it may 
possibly be remembered—there was a vely 
strong feeling among both experts and laymen 
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preface by George Jean Nathan 


This is the first book ever published in the English 
language with the basic facts about erotic literature. 
Out just a few weeks, already it is in its sixth printing. 


It includes lengthy excerpts from leading works of 
classical erotic literature in library Rare Book Rooms 
and on Restricted Shelves. It tells about the collections 
of the late J. P. Morgan, the British Museum, the Vati- 
can Library, the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, the late Dr. 
Kinsey and the Ivy League college libraries. 


It gives the fascinating histories of the following 
books and runs excerpts from almost all of them: FANNY 
HILL (the all time erotic best seller in the English lan- 
guage), Mark Twain’s little known “1601,”’ ONE HUNDRED 
MERRIE AND DELIGHTSOME STORIES, the unexpurgated 
LADY CHATTERLY’S LOVER of D. H. Lawrence, MY LIFE 
AND LOVES of Frank Harris, and the AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A FEMALE FLAGELLANT. 


It includes a superb bibliography of 100 titles of erotic 
literature. 


It describes in detail the erotic book market today. 
Names leading English language publishers in Paris. 


Describes auction sales in New York. Reveals 
astounding prices that have been paid for erotica. Pim 
points a little known catalog at the Library of Congress : 
which can be used to trace the whereabouts of major 
works all over the United States. Fi 


AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA has been applauded 
widely by literary figures and critics: Dr. Theodor 
Reik: “COURAGEOUS . . . A VALUABLE PIECE OF CONSCIEN# 
TIOUS RESEARCH.” Martha MacGregor, New York Post] 
“SIDE SPLITTING.” Jerome Beatty; Saturday Revie vi 
“SCHOLARLY.” Mike Wallace: “CONTROVERSIAL.” Charleé§ 
Wagner, New York Mirror: “LONG NEEDED... RICH. 
CLEARLY A LABOR OF LOVE.” Fannie Hurst: “HURDLE 
TABOOS, EXPLORES HUSH-HUSH AREAS WITH SKILL 

CAREFUL RESEARCH.” Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
“TAB FOR BEST SELLER LIST.” Washington Post: “COM 
VERSATION PIECE.” Robert Landry, Variety: “CLEVE 
AND COMICAL . . . ILLUMINATING, SCHOLARLY, WITTY: 
George Jean Nathan, the eminent critic, wrote Uf 
Preface to this book just before his recent death. ~ 


Beautifully designed, handsomely printed, elegamay 
bound and boxed in a permanent slip case, AN UNHURRIE 
VIEW OF EROTICA in Connoisseur’s Edition is offered fe 
immediate delivery at the price of $4.95, postage paid. 


To: THE HELMSMAN PRESS, 510 Madison Avenue, Suite 700, New York 22, N. Y. . 
copies of AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA in elegant s 


Enclosed please find $ 


Connoisseur’s Edition at the price of $4.95 each, postage paid. { 
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